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GRANT FOREMAN 
By Stanley Clark 


Many Oklahomans have given years of devoted service to their 
profession. Many men and women have devoted their professional 
careers to the betterment of the state. And unnumbered citizens 
have served their local communities zealously and ably and created 
better places in which to live. But seldom has a man appeared on 
the Oklahoma scene with the time and inclination to devote, unself- 
ishly and unstintedly, more than a quarter of a century of service 
to a state institution.! 


Such a man was Grant Foreman. As a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Historical Society he shouldered a full measure 
of the responsibility assumed by that small coterie of distinguished 
men and women banded together to build a great institution. 


Grant Foreman was born in Detroit, Illinois, June 3, 1869. 
After graduating from the University of Michigan Law School in 
June, 1891, he began practice in Chicago, later joining the firm 
headed by United States Senator William EK. Mason. Foreman came 
to Muskogee in 1899 as a field worker for the Dawes Commission, 
which was engaged in allotting lands and winding up tribal affairs 
for the Five Civilized Tribes. Muskogee remained his home until 
his death, April 21, 1953. 


Foreman worked with the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes four years. This experience engendered an interest in the 
Indians and the territory he never lost. In 1903 Foreman resigned 
his position with the Commission to practice law with John R. 
Thomas, who came to Indian Territory as a federal judge in 1896. 
This partnership at Muskogee continued until Judge Thomas’ 
untimely death in 1914. With sufficient income from oil and farm 
holdings, Foreman gave up active practice in the early 1920’s. 
Thereafter he devoted his time to the intensive research and writings 
that brought national recognition. 


These earlier years, however, nurtured many of Foreman’s 
finer qualities later expressed in his meticulous research and 
writing. John D. Benedict in his history of Muskogee and North- 
eastern Oklahoma, published in 1922, wrote of Foreman: ‘‘He is a 
strong advocate with the jury and concise in his appeal to the court. 
Much of the success which has attended him in his professional 
career is undoubtedly due to the fact that in no instance will he 
permit himself to go into the court with a case unless he is absolute 
in his confidence in the justice of his client’s case.’’ 


1See Appendix A for the House Resolution in memory of Dr. Grant F 
adopted in the 24th State Legislature on April 23, 1953. y rant Foreman 
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He was a member of the Muskogee City Council, 1907-1911, a 
period when many public improvements were underway. Streets 
were paved, the water system expanded and bonds voted to provide 
for an adequate public school building program. His interest in 
better municipal government led to his introduction of a resolution 
to adopt a charter and install the commission form of government. 
These recommendations were adopted September 13, 1910 in a city- 
wide election. In January, 1908 he was named to a committee to 
secure a Carnegie Library. He was a member of the Muskogee 
Library Board from its inception. 


Local interest in navigation on the Arkansas led Foreman to 
make an exhaustive study of inland waterways His interest in 
river improvement and navigation was heightened by on-site in- 
vestigations of waterways of Western Europe in 1907. He attended 
a national waterways convention in Washington in December, 1908, 
where he was considered one of the best informed delegates on 
the subject of river shipping. 


Movements toward statehood excited Foreman’s interest and, 
although not an active participant, his keen analysis of the Consti- 
tutional Convention was accepted for publication by Collier’s 
Magazine. Years later the editor stated that four manuscripts were 
received on the subject; the Foreman article was accepted because 
of its lucidity and penetrating analysis. 


Articles by Foreman on Oklahoma appeared in other leading 
periodicals; all expressed faith in the possibilities of the new 
state. During these years his work in legal matters necessitated 
many trips to Washington where he examined War and Interior 
Department records relating to Indian Territory. He began adding 
to his personal library collections of copied manuscripts, photo- 
stats, pictures and government documents relating to the Five 
Civilized Tribes. This accumulation of archival material was to 
vive him the most extensive functional private library in the country 
on this subject. 


Foreman was in Muskogee April 21, 1904 when Creek Freed- 
men were permitted to sell their surplus lands. In many instances 
swindlers took advantage of their incompetence. He witnessed a 
similar orgy of speculation August 8, 1907 when restrictions were 
removed from the mixed bloods of the Creek Nation. The ease with 
with speculators and grafters dispossessed guileless freedmen and 
mixed bloods of their holdings made a deep impression upon him. 
He became an active member of the Indian Rights Association, 
spoke at annual meetings and appeared before congressional com- 
mittees to protest against hasty and unwise removal of restrictions 
imposed upon Indian allottees. 


These developments increased Foreman’s keen interest in local 
history. Years later he related how he and Mrs. Foreman accom- 
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panied a drayman to Sawokla, home of Miss Alice Robertson, and 
carted away valuable donations to furnish the history museum 
set up in the Muskogee Public Library. A few days later devas- 
tating fire completely destroyed the home. Interest in local history 
prompted the formation of the Muskogee County Historical Society, 
chartered as a subsidiary of the State Historical Society in 1920. 


When Governor Robert L. Williams’ term as chief executive 
ended in January, 1919 and he received appointment as federal 
judge over the Eastern District of Oklahoma, his official residence 
became Muskogee. Here he was thrown into closer contact with 
Foreman, learned to respect his interest in history and became 
dependent on him for guidance in historical matters pertaining to 
the State. As soon as opportunity afforded, Judge Williams pro- 
posed his nomination to the Board of Directors of the Historical 
Society. 


Perhaps the finest act performed in the long and useful record 
of the Board of Directors of the Historical Society occurred Feb- 
ruary 5, 1924. On that date Foreman was elected a director. His 
energy, ability and time thenceforward were devoted to making the 
Society a pre-eminent institution. With associate members of the 
Board he conceived the idea of a great building to house museum 
items and records of historic import on the evolution of his adopted 
State. As a member of that small corps of distinguished citizenry 
who brought the idea to fruition, he wrote letters, made speeches. 
contacted legislators and the governor in order to create a strong 
public opinion for the building of an edifice worthy of a great 
state. 


This was not easy. Oklahoma in the late 1920’s was not deeply 
interested in its cultural heritage. Too many transient Oklahomans 
came into the state, tapped its rich resources for personal aggrand. 
izement, and moved on to share their newly found wealth in othe 
places. Others were busy with everyday affairs. Look about you 
Few cities and towns of Oklahoma or its institutions can point tc 
benefactions or endowments antedating that period. 


Foreman forged a weapon used with telling effect by Judge 
Thomas A. Doyle, Judge Robert L. Williams, General William S 
Key and other Board members in direct contact with state legis 
lative leaders and Governor William J. Holloway. From his knowl 
edge of the great historical value of records accumulated by the 
Indian agencies, he knew how important it would be for futur 
generations to have these records permanently housed. Foremaz 
visited Washington. Honorable W. W. Hastings, member of Con- 
gress from our second congressional district, heard his plea 
Hastings and Foreman called on Department of Interior officials 
These officials agreed to release the records when Oklahoma showe¢ 
its good faith by providing adequate facilities to assure thei: 
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safe-keeping. With this promise of co-operation from the nation’s 
capitol, it was not too difficult to win state legislative approval 
for an appropriation to construct the present Oklahoma Historical 
Society building. Here the building stands, a monument to all 
Oklahoma pioneers, particularly to that small group who made 
it possible. 


While construction of the building was underway, Judge 
Thomas A. Doyle, President of the Society, Judge Robert L. 
Williams and Grant Foreman renewed the plea of the Board of 
Directors for federal legislation to make the transfer of the Indian 
records possible. Foreman prepared a rough draft for congressional 
legislation embodying their provisions. Hastings interested other 
members of the Oklahoma congressional delegation in the legislation 
and personally assumed responsibility for its final passage. Public 
Law 133, 73 Congress (HR 5631) was approved by President Roose- 
velt March 27, 1934. 


As early as 1929 Foreman felt that this legislation probably 
would be enacted, and in September of that year Mrs. Rella Watts 
began calendaring records in possession of the Superintendent of 
the Five Civilized Tribes. The inventory was completed in October, 
1934 and the records transferred to the Historical Society. Thus 
was established through Dr. Foreman’s influence the Indian 
Archives Division of the Society, nationally recognized by scholars 
and research students for its source materials. 


Public Law 133 likewise provided that records of historical 
importance from other Indian agencies in Oklahoma should be 
transferred to the Historical Society. These, too, were added to the 
Indian Archives Collection. Additional accessions have been gained 
from Indian Agencies as records have been released to the Society. 


Foreman knew that the collections of Indian records and news- 
papers in the Historical Society would involve any serious student 
in unnecessarily tedious research unless they were properly in- 
dexed. Proper cataloguing and indexing would set up guideposts to 
assist the student seeking historical accuracy. With these objectives 
in mind, he introduced a resolution at the Board meeting April 25, 
1935 in which attention was called to services which could be per- 
formed in cooperation with the federal government’s work pro- 
gram. Later he consulted with J. J. Hill, Assistant Librarian, 
University of Oklahoma, in regard to proper methods of catalogu- 
ing and indexing the records.. When General Key became WPA 
Administrator, the Historical Society in 1936 sponsored and Dr. 
Foreman, at his own expense, assumed supervision over projects to 
catalog the records, mend and bind newspaper volumes and to 
prepare a selected index. This work continued after ill health caused 
him to withdraw from direct supervision, but every student who 
has reason to sample any of the more than one million index cards 
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and use the catalogued documents can appreciate the foresight of 
Foreman in having these records made more accessible. 


Foreman’s record of unselfish devotion to his adopted State 
and its native people is emphasized by an examination of other 
research facilities of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Into the 
vault of the new building, onto the empty stacks and into barren 
museum showeases came an ever-increasing flow of research items 
and materials of historic importance gathered by him or contrib- 
uted by donors through his influence. Included in the archival 
materials are original records, and more than ten thousand typed 
copies and photostatic copies of historic documents. Heirs of 
Lieut. A. W. Whipple, who presented the Whipple Collection to 
the Society October 28, 1950 were persuaded to make the presenta- 
tion largely through the influence of Dr. Foreman with the timely 
co-operation of the Honorable Patrick J. Hurley and Governor 
Roy J. Turner.” 


On the date Foreman was elected to the Board of Directors of 
the State Historical Society, he was placed on the committee on 
publications. He gave this committee assignment the serious con- 
sideration it deserved and, more important, he contributed articles 
of lasting merit to the Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


A sampling of three of his earliest articles in the Chronicles 
portrays his style, methods of research and presentation. His first 
article, which appeared in 1924, concerned the Three Forks country 
—the Grand, Verdigris and Arkansas River valleys. This was the 
region he knew and loved so well; much of his research in the 
libraries of the world centered on this area. Article followed article 
on the forts, trading posts, salt works, Indian conferences and goy- 
ernment, social and economic changes, missionaries, schools and 
institutions, surveys, trails and military roads among the Osage, 
Cherokee and Creek settlements, the great drainage area of the 
Arkansas, which included most of Indian Territory. Though re- 
search was tedious, his scholarship was unquestioned; and fact 
after fact was brought to light on the early beginnings and settle- 
ment of Oklahoma. 


He once stated: 


“To me there is no avocation, no occupation so interesting and sc 
fascinating, none that offers such rich rewards in proportion to the in- 
dustry and application devoted, as historical research. 


2For a complete listing of accessions to the Historical Society credited to Dr 
Foreman see Minutes of the Board of Directors, Oklahoma Historical Society pub 
lished in the quarterly issues of The Chronicles of Oklahoma during the years 1924 
1950. More important accessions, other than the Whipple Collection, credited t 
Dr. roeuen appear in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIV, pp. 3-8, and Vol. XIX 
pp. : 
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“To follow a clue to the lair of an elusive historical event; to capture 
the fact and make it my own brings a glow of satisfaction I would not 
yield to any big game hunter. Or if the metaphorical hunter may become 
a gold. seeker, whether toilfully digging in low grade pay dirt or in the 
mother lode of rich old historical records, the treasure I extract there not 
only dims the glitter of the yellow metal for pure joy of discovery and 
possession, but it has the greater value of being mine forever to share 
with others, without fear of theft or loss’. 


This zest for research he never lost. 


In 1924, in addition to other articles by him in the Chronicles, 
there appeared an account of the ‘‘Red River and the Spanish 
Boundary in the Supreme Court.’’ Here he explored the incuna- 
bula of source origins, the great mass of testimony, oral and docu- 
mented, that led to the final decree. His legal training and back- 
ground fully equipped him to mine court records for items of his- 
toric import; more than any other serious student of Oklahoma 
and the Southwest, he turned to court records for source materials. 
Other writers in the field of Oklahoma history have profited from 
his example. 


In 1926 there was published in the Chronicles ‘‘Captain Nathan 
Boone’s Survey of the Creek-Cherokee Boundary Line.’’ Here 
Foreman disclosed another facet of his versatility in research that 
has added immeasureably to our knowledge of past events; namely, 
to take an original document, carefully annotate it in relation to 
locale and time, then make it available to the general reader. 
Through the years he searched out records of missionaries, travelers 
and visitors to Indian Territory that had been published in church 
journals and early-day newspapers, uncovered private letters and 
journals, faded diaries and governmental reports and with proper 
foreword, editorial comment or footnotes published them in the 
Chromeles. 


These, then, mark his great contributions to the Chronicles: 
articles of lasting merit based upon the marshalling of facts from 
hitherto unused sources, the examination of court decisions and 
documents bearing upon the history of the state, and the anno- 
tation of source documents that add a wealth of knowledge on our 
early beginnings. During the time Dr. Foreman was an active mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Historical Society, until he 
resigned October 28, 1943 and was unanimously elected Director 
Emeritus for life, seldom did a quarterly issue of the Chronicles 
appear without a contribution by him. 


This period, 1924-43, comprised his years of greatest product- 
tiveness in historical research.* 


From 1924 to 1943 he wrote and had published twelve of the 
fifteen volumes produced in his lifetime. 


3See Appendix B for Bibliography of published works by. Grant Foreman, ex- 
cepting titles of book reviews, necrologies and newspaper feature stories. 
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During the period he edited and had published four volumes, 
original manuscripts, rich in the history of this region. 


During the period he contributed forty-three articles of last- 
ing interest to the Chronicles and thirteen articles to nine other 
leading historical publications. 


During the period he contributed ninety-one special feature 
articles on various phases of early Oklahoma history to newspapers 
of the state, principally to The Daily Oklahoman, the Tulsa World, 
and the Muskogee Daily Phoenix.’ 


During the period he prepared twenty-five book reviews that 
appeared in scholarly publications in the country, and made annual 
revisions on articles pertaining to Oklahoma for The Statesman’s 
Year-Book (London) and American encyclopedias. 


It was during this period, too, he lost use of his writing hand, 
his right hand, and painstakingly, laboriously began to use his left 
hand in transcribing notes used in research activities. 


In 1930 through conversation with Joe Brandt, director of the 
University of Oklahoma Press, was conceived the idea of the Civili- 
zation of the American Indian Series, which has brought the Press 
world-wide recognition. The chief contributor to the series has been 
Dr. Foreman, author of five of the published volumes. 


His books are now considered collectors’ items. As early as 
1950, copies of Indian and Pioneers (1930) and Indian Removal 
(1932)5 were quoted at one hundred dollars per volume. 


In recognition of his scholarly attainments he was elected an 
honorary member to the Alpha of Oklahoma chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa in 1931. 


In 1932 the University of Tulsa conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctorate of Literature. 


In 1934, he was elected to Oklahoma’s Hall of Fame. 


In 1936, a room in the Muskogee Public Library was designated 
the Foreman Library. Here his portrait hangs and here is housed 
a complete set of his published volumes. 


In 1942, the Board of Regents of the University of Oklahoma 
adopted a resolution congratulating him on his historic writings. 
That same year he was elected a Fellow of the American Geo- 


“For titles of book reviews, articles and feature stories, miscellaneous publi- 
cations, and typed copies of historical material by Grant Foreman, see Martin W. 
Wiesendanger, Grant and Carolyn Foreman, a Bibliography (Tulsa, 1948). 

5 The New Edition of Indian Removal by Grant Foreman, was published by the 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, in March, 1953. - 
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graphical Society in recognition of editing the Marcy Journals and 
Whipple’s Report. 


In 1943, the faculty of the University wrote a testimonial 
proclaiming its ‘‘deep appreciation of Grant Foreman and his wife 
and co-worker, Carolyn Thomas Foreman, for their research and 
writing in Oklahoma and southwestern history over a period of 
more than 35 years’’. The resolution declared their works ‘‘ have 
placed citizens of their time and of time to come under a lasting 
debt of gratitude’’. 


No honor accorded him however, pleased him more than the 
esteem in which he was held by the Inter-Tribal Council of the 
Five Civilized Tribes. He dedicated funds raised from the sale of 
a monograph on the Five Tribes to education of Indian youth. The 
Council designated this the Foreman Fund to which additional 
contributions have been and will be made. 


Three months after his election to the Board of Directors of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, Foreman was placed on a com- 
mittee to mark historic spots in Oklahoma. He felt that markers 
and monuments for this purpose should stem from groups or asso- 
ciations within the locale or region where history had been made. 
Judge John B. Meserve and James H. Gardner, Tulsa, and other 
Board members gave timely assistance. In this cause Foreman 
enlisted the aid of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America in Oklahoma, the Indian Territory chapter of Daughters 
of the American Revolution, U. 8. Daughters of 1812, Daughters of 
the Confederacy, the Old Fort Club of Fort Gibson, the Oklahoma 
Library Association, faculty and students of Northeastern State 
College, communities and public-spirited citizens. 


By the mid-thirties huge blocks of granite or marble, suitably 
engraved, were placed and dedicated at Three Forks, Union Mission, 
and Park ITill; a monument to Montford Stokes at Fort Gibson, one 
to General Mathew Arbuckle and the Seventh U. 8. Cavalry, Fort 
Gibson, and one to Milly Francis at Bacone College were dedicated ; 
the restoration of the monument over the grave of Rev. Epaphras 
Chapman at Union Mission was completed, and a rock-walled curb 
was constructed around the old garrison well at Fort Gibson. At 
each of the dedicatory ceremonies Dr. Foreman made the principal 
address in reference to the commemoration. In most instances he 
had compiled the legends that appear on the markers. He also pre- 
pared the inscription that appears on the new City Hall, Muskogee 
and those at the Sequoyah Memorial. 


These were years of greater glory for the Historical Society. 
The Board of Directors learned to respect the quiet dignity of 
Foreman, who, with strong support from Judge R. L. Williams, 
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had the Society sponsor several projects which later redounded to 
the credit of the state. 


A few examples will show this influence. Dr. Foreman found 
in War Department archives blueprints of the garrison grounds and 
buildings for Fort Gibson. These he showed to Judge Williams. 
Later he accompanied Williams to the town of Fort Gibson and 
they visited the site of the well used by the garrison, the grounds 
near Grand River. Sometime later, as Foreman hoped, Williams 
had the idea the Stockade, as it originally existed in 1824, should 
be reconstructed. Through Judge Williams’ influence and that of 
General William S. Key, the state legislature created the Fort 
Gibson Stockade Commission. 


Dr. Foreman, Q. B. Boydstun and G. W. Terry were appointed 
members. Through private donations and General Key’s influence 
with the Works Progress Administration, reconstruction of the 
Stockade was realized, a monument to the foresight and persever- 
ance of Foreman. 


At another time, Judge Williams accompanied Foreman to 
the old barracks building erected in 1845 on high ground above the 
original site of Fort Gibson. Foreman showed Williams the dilapi- 
dated condition of the building and he stressed its historical im- 
portance as a landmark in the settlement of Indian Territory. 
Later on, Foreman introduced a resolution adopted by the Board 
of Directors of the Historical Society which advocated the preser- 
vation of the building. Later he learned the property could be 
purchased from the owner for $400.00, the amount of the invest- 
ment. When Judge Williams was unwilling to spend state money 
for this purpose, the late Judge John B. Meserve, member of the 
Board from Tulsa and Dr. Foreman interested John G. Catlett, 
Tulsa, and Mrs. J. Garfield Buell of The Homestead, Muskogee, 
in donating $200.00 each to purchase the property, which was 
turned over to the state. 


Intensive research among the records of the Cherokees caused 
Dr. Foreman to become interested in the life and times of Sequoyah. 
This interest, besides resulting in a book and monographs on the 
great Cherokee, motivated Foreman to spearhead a movement to 
preserve the log cabin home built by Sequoyah. First came articles 
in newspapers and pictures by Foreman; later he accompanied 
Judge Williams and other Board members to the site, and to visit 
in the nearby home of Mrs. Pearl Mathison to examine relics and 
articles which had been the property of Sequoyah. Later was 
introduced a resolution passed by the Board which advocated 
the preservation of the property, and finally Judge Williams, 
through the good offices of General Key and WPA assistance, 
brought to fruition the dream of Foreman: the Sequoyah Shrine, 
cabin and museum, are enclosed in a rock-walled house, a per- 
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manent fixture of the State Park system. Foreman, Judge Williams 
and W. W. Hastings comprised the Sequoyah Memorial Committee 
which made this possible. 


One other example will suffice to show how Judge Williams 
and this quiet dignified scholar teamed up to enhance the stature 
of the Historical Society. Judge Willams kept housed in the base- 
ment of the Federal Building, Muskogee,. all his correspondence 
from the time he came to Oklahoma Territory after the opening of 
the Cherokee Outlet in 1893. When Williams was promoted to the 
Cireuit Court in 1937, he began to wonder what he would do with 
the letter file cases and letter presses. Foreman, on various trips to 
th basement with the Judge, suggested there was much of historical 
value in the correspondence. Thus it was that Judge Williams had 
the material shipped to the Historical Society. Here it is now 
housed, the greatest repository of public and private information 
ever gathered and preserved by a distinguished citizen of Oklahoma. 


Foreman’s interest in things historical was not confined to 
archival pursuits. In October of 1934, he introduced a resolution 
at the Board meeting which called attention to the destruction and 
multilation of pre-historic mounds in eastern Oklahoma. Vandals, 
curio seekers and commercial agents were plundering sites long 
known as archaeological depositories. His resolution was adopted. 
The next year he and fellow Board members, Judge Thomas A. 
Edwards, Judge Harry Campbell, General William S. Key and 
Judge Robert L. Williams were appointed members of a committee 
which leased these sites. Under the supervision of Dr. Forrest 
Clements, a WPA project co-sponsored by the University of Okla- 
homa and the Historical Society and later by the University of 
Tulsa, undertook expert, systematic excavations for the removal 
of artifacts and other relics of pre-Columbian culture. They are 
now preserved in the museums of the sponsoring agencies largely 
because of the foresight of a small body of men prompted to action 
by Foreman’s interest. 


He had a more intimate knowledge of pioneers and places of 
historical importance in the Three Forks region than any other 
historian. As early as 1931, Dr. T. L. Ballenger, History Depart- 
ment, Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, set up student tours 
via bus to surrounding points of interest, under the guidance of 
Dr. Foreman. Later Foreman established the precedent of annual 
tours for Society members when meetings were held away from 
Oklahoma City. These pilgrimages have done much to center atten- 
tion on activities of the Society. 


Any trip with Dr. Foreman into the land he loved so well was 
a memorable experience. Places and people buried in legend and 
almost lost from memory came alive under his discussion at on-site 
visitations to historie spots. Whether tramping through tall rag- 
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weeds along the east bank below the falls of the Verdigris, pick- 
ing up broken pieces of crockery and visiting a rock-walled well, 
signs of earliest settlement; whether walking through Johnson 
grass to read the legend on the gravestone of Alligator, early- 
day Seminole leader; or listening to Dr. Foreman at the tomb of 
Walter Adair explain how this Cherokee leader introduced the first 
prohibition law in 1836; or standing at the Carlile place below 
Gore and have him point out traces of the old Texas Road that 
passed nearby, the site of the ferry of Bullet Foreman and the 
stage stand, of Jim Jolly’s home where Houston stayed; or inter- 
viewing old settlers about the Military Road laid out by Pierce 
Butler in 1925 from Ft. Smith to Ft. Gibson, and walking through 
pastures along the well-defined trace; or visiting the site of Going 
Snake Courthouse, of salt works, of North Fork Town, or lstening 
to tales of the Greasy Bend country, of Tom Starr, of how Ned 
Christy was routed from the hills with the aid of a cannon brought 
from Ft. Smith; or stopping by for a brief greeting to Boback 
Christie, hand-carver of walnut furniture; or onto a side road to 
the home of some old Indian who had been a delegate to Wash- 
ington or held some minor position in tribal affairs—these and 
unnumbered similar experiences come to mind when thinking of 
his intense interest in and knowledge of the region. 


Out of this interest grew the Indian-Pioneer History project 
of 1937-38 in which WPA workers under Dr. Foreman’s super- 
vision interviewed pioneers, chartered trails and roads, copied 
inscriptions from forgotten cemeteries, uncovered diaries and manu- 
scripts and recorded reminiscences of early day settlers throughout 
the state. The University and the Historical Society were co-sponsors 
of this project and typewritten copies of these records were placed 
in each institution (WPA Projects-149). Those deposited in the 
Society were bound in 112 volumes, properly indexed, and by 
unanimous resolution the Board designated them the Foreman 
Collection. This comprises an invaluable collection of folklore, 
legend, household arts, foods, living conditions, social and economic 
history of the period from the Civil War to statehood. Any dis- 
criminating student finds the records a rich source of information 
on the life and times of that territorial period. 


No appraisal of Dr. Foreman’s contributions to Oklahoma 
would be complete without paying proper deference to Mrs. Fore- 
man. Grant Foreman married Carolyn Thomas, daughter of Judge 
and Mrs. John R. Thomas, July 27, 1905. This gracious and eul- 
tured lady established a home that reflected the refinements and 
interests of a gentle educated couple. Their lawn, shaded with 
native trees, was made more attractive by plants and shrubs 
transplanted from various parts of the globe. Their simple and 
modest home, dominated by their library collections, and contain- 
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ing unusual mementos of their world travels, was made richer and 
finer by their gracious hospitality. 


Whether visiting in some far off corner of the globe, or brows- 
ing through rare collections of famous booksellers, or conducting 
research in leading libraries of the world, or compiling an index for 
a new volume, or devoting long hours to Red Cross work in World 
War I, or enjoying the hospitality of gracious and humble homes 
in the Three Forks region, or making bird-walks into its forested 
hills and along its streams, or entertaining famous guests and 
younger people in their home—they were constant companions. 
And as national recognition came to Dr. Foreman, so likewise, 
have honors been accorded Carolyn Thomas Foreman for her his- 
torical research and writings. 


Those who knew this modest, kindly gentleman recall how 
freely he gave himself in friendship, in those noble gestures that 
mark a man a gentlman. His habit of turning at the front gate, 
when on the smallest errand downtown, to wave goodbye to Mrs. 
Foreman at the porch, and on his return, the secret delight he 
took in bringing her a ‘‘surprise’’, a flower or some knick-knack; 
the christening cups or baby gifts or presents to the children of 
friends; the open door to all Indian youth who showed an interest 
in the arts and education; his encouragement to young research 
students; his compassion for all those WPA workers so often sum- 
marily dismissed from projects by the inexplicably cruel expedient 
of ‘‘reduction in force’’—these and similar kindnesses are recalled 
and by recalling mark that his worthiness, his greatness lay not 
so much in the writings that brought fame but in his character. 


When ill health kept him from attending annual meetings of 
the Board of Directors of the Historical Society, he took an alert 
and active interest in the deliberations. In October, 1949, he called 
to the attention of Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, then President of the 
Society, that more than 1800 bound volumes of records had been 
obtained from the Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
Muskogee and urged that the Board contact other Indian agencies 
within the state for additional records accumulated since original 
accessions were made in the mid-thirties. In December of that 
year, although bedridden, he dictated a letter to Dr. Harbour 
in which he urged the Board to contact Andy Payne, Clerk of the 
Supreme Court, to see if records of law cases reviewed by the Sup- 
reme Court could be deposited with the Society. At the annual 
meeting of the Board, Tahlequah, May 7, 1951, Dr. Angie Debo read 
a final communication from him in which he again stressed the 
importance of gathering and preserving records of historical im- 
portance pertaining to Oklahoma. 


No Director was more courteous to the staff of the Historical 
Society. Visiting the building, he invariably made a tour of the 
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rooms and offices for greetings with the personnel. Staff mem- 
bers recall too that, invariably, he peered out front to see if his 
annual bird-friend, a red-headed woodpecker, was nesting in the 
oil derrick immediately fronting the Capitol. 


On the afternoon of April 23, 1953, Board members, the staff 
of the Historical Society and other friends both Indian and white, 
gathered in beautiful Greenhill Cemetery overlooking his beloved 
Three Forks country in memory of this great and good man. In 
that quiet and heartfelt hour from directly above from a great 
white oak tree there came strong, clear notes of lyrical beauty, 
and it appeared as though the mocking bird perched there loosed on 
the eternal sound waves of time a message of joy, a message that 
God had permitted those present to walk in His presence with 
this humble man. 


APPENDIX A 


HOUSE RESOLUTION NO. 542 BY: HAWORTH, HAMMERS, 
SMITH (Muskogee) 


A RESOLUTION IN MEMORIAM, AND LAMENTING THE 
PASSING OF A NOTED OKLAHOMA PIONEER AND 
HISTORIAN, MR. GRANT FOREMAN. 


WHEREAS, Mr. Grant Foreman departed this life April 21, 
1953, and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Foreman was an early resident of this State, 
and has become noted as the foremost chronicle of Indian history 
in Oklahoma, he having devoted a great part of his life to study of 
the same, and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Foreman has perpeturated forever the events 
of early-day Oklahoma, by the writing of many books, and by 
serving with the Oklahoma Historical Society, 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED BY THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH LEGIS- 
LATURE OF THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA: 


First: That this House feels the deepest regret at the passing 
of so noted and able gentleman as the late Grant Foreman, and 
herewith extends its profound sympathy to Mrs. Grant Foreman 
and the relatives of Mr. Foreman. 


Second: That this resolution be spread on the House Journal 
and that the Chief Clerk be directed to transmit a duly authenti- 
cated copy hereof to Mrs. Grant Foreman and one to the President 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Adopted April 23, 1953. 
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APPENDIX B 


4 BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHED WORKS BY GRANT FOREMAN 
OOKS: 


eee Dos in the Early Southwest, Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 


Indians and Pioneers, the Story of the American Southwest before 1830. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1930; London: H. Milford Oxford University 
Press, 1930. Revised, Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. 


Indian Removal, the Emigration of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1932. (Also, New Edition, 1953.) 


Advancing the Frontier, 1830-1860. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1933. 
The Five Civilized Tribes. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 


Fort Gibson, a Brief History. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. 


Down the Texas Road, Historic Places along Highway 69 through Oklahoma, Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. 


The Adventures of James Collier, First Collector of the Port of San Francisco. 
Chicago: The Black Cat Press, 1937. 


Sequoyah. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1938. 


Marcy and the Gold Seekers, the Journal of Captain R. B. Marcy with an account 
of the Gold Rush over the Southern Route. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1939. 


A History of Oklahoma. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. 
Muskogee, the Biography of an Oklahoma Town. Norman: University of Oklahoma 


Press, 1943. Also privately printed by Blackwell Wielandy Company, 1947. 
The Last Trek of the Indians. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
Lore and Lure of Eastern Oklahoma. Muskogee Chamber of Commerce, 1947. 


Booxs Epirep AND ANNOTATED: 3 
A Traveler in Indian Territory, the Journal of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, late Major- 
General in the United States Army. Cedar Rapids: The Torch Press, 1930. 


Indian Justice, a Cherokee Murder Trial at Tahlequah in 1840, as reported by John 
Howard Payne. Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing Company, 1934. 


Adventure on Red River, Report on the Exploration of the Headwaters of the Red 
River by Captain Randolph B. Marcy and Captain G. B. McClellan. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1937. 


A Pathfinder in the Southwest, the Itinerary of Lieutenant A. W. Whipple during 
his Explorations for a Railway Route from Fort Smith to Los Angeles in the 
years 1853 and 1854. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. 


ARTICLES IN Chronicles of Oklahoma: 

“The California Overland Mail Route through Oklahoma,” Vol. IX (1931). 
“Captain John Stuart’s Sketch of the Indians,” Vol. XI (1933). 

“Captain Nathan Boone’s Survey, Creek-Cherokee Boundary Line,” Vol. IV (1926). 
“The Centennial of Fort Gibson,” Vol. II (1924). 

“A Century of Prohibition,” Vol. XII (1934). 

“Clarence W. Turner,” Vol. X (1932). 

“Clifton R. Breckenridge,” Vol. XII (1934). 

“Early History of Spavinaw,” Vol. IX (1931). 
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“Early Trails through Oklahoma,” Vol. III (1925). 

“Edward Merrick,” Vol. XIII (1935). 

“Fort Davis,” Vol. XVII (1939). 

“Historical Background of the Kiowa-Comanche Reservation,” Vol. XIX (1941). 
“Historical Marker at Three Forks,” Vol. XI (1933). 

“Historical Phases of the Grand River Valley,” Vol. XXV (1947). 

“The Honorable Alice M. Robertson,” Vol. X (1932). 

“Horace Speed,” Vol. XXV (1947). 

“J. George Wright,’ Vol. XX (1942). 

“John Bartlett Meserve,” Vol. XXI (1943). 

“Missionaries of the Latter-Day Saints Church in Indian Territory,” Vol. XIII (1935). 
“Nathaniel Pryor,” Vol. VII (1929). 

“Notes and Documents; Pioneer Recollections,” Vol. XVIII (1940). 

“Notes from the Indian Advocate,” Vol. XIV (1936). 

“Notes—(G. F.),” Vol. XII (1934). 

“Oklahoma’s First Court,” Vol. XIII (1935). 


“Red River and the Spanish Boundary in the United States Supreme Court,” Vel. II 
(1924). 


“Reminiscences of Mr. R. P. Vann, East of Webbers Falls, Oklahoma, September 
28, 1932. As told to Grant Foreman,” Vol. XI (1933). 

“Report of Cherokee Deputation into Florida,” Vol. TX (1931). 

“Salt Works in Early Oklahoma,” Vol. X (1932). 

“Some New Light on Houston’s Life among the Cherokee Indians,” Vol. IX (1931). 

“Sources of Oklahoma History,” Vol. V (1927). 

“The Three Forks (of the Arkansas),” Vol. II (1924). 

“The Trial of Standwatie,” Vol. XII (1934). 


“Report of Placing a Marker in the National Cemetery at Fort Gibson for Col. 
John Nicks, Veteran of the War of 1812,” Vol. X (1932). 


“A Survey of Tribal Records in the Archives of the United States Government in 
Oklahoma,” Vol. XI (1933). 


ArticLes EpITep AND ANNOTATED IN Chronicles of Oklahoma: 

“Captain Nathan Boone’s Survey Creek-Cherokee Boundary Line,” Vol. IV (1926). 
“Dwight Mission,” Vol. XII (1934). 

“Early Post Offices of Oklahoma,” Vol. VI (1928); also, Vol. VII (1929). 


“A Journal Kept by Douglas Cooper of an Expedition by a Company of Chickasaw 
in Quest of Comanche Indians,” Vol. V (1927). 


“The Journal of Elijah Hicks,” Vol. XIII (1935). 


“The Journal of Hugh Evans, covering the First and Second Campaigns of the 


United States Dragoon Regiment in 1834 and 1835. Campaign of 1834,” Vol. 
III (1925). 


“The Journal of the Proceedings at our First Treaty with the Wild Indians, 1835,” 
Vol. XIV (1936). 


“The Murder of Elias Boudinot,” Vol. XII (1934). 

“Notes of a Missionary among the Cherokees,’ Vol. XVI (1938). 

“The Story of Sequoyah’s Last Days,” Vol. XII (1934). 

“Survey of a Wagon Road from Fort Smith to the Colorado River,” Vol. XII (1934). 
“An Unpublished Report by Captain B. L. E. Booneville,” Vol. X (1932). 

OrHEeR PusLisHeD ARTICLES INCLUDE: 


Baie Lerct, New Mexico Guide,” New Mexico Historical Review, Vol. XVI 
1941). ‘ 
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Seca Deposit Insurance Law of Oklahoma,” The Independent, Vol. LXV 


“Bird-Feeding Towers of Ahmedabad,” Bird Lore, Vol. XXV (1923). 


Beer oroamuonsl Convention of Oklahoma,” Collier's Weekly, Vol. XXXIIX 


“Education Among the Five Civilized Tribes in Early Days,” Indians at Work, 
Vol iV e(1937)F 


eee souerants in Iowa,” Iowa Journal of History and Politics, Vol. XLIV 
946). 


“English Settlers in Illinois,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Vol. 
XXXIV (1941). 


“The Home of the Red Man in Statehood,” Overland Monthly, Vol. LIV (1909). 
“V1Tinois and Her Indians,” Papers in Illinois History and Transactions for the year 
1939. (1940). 


“The Indian and the Law,” The Journal, Vol. XVII (1946). 
“Inspection Tour,” Katy Employees Magazine (1946). 


“John Howard Payne and the Cherokee Indians,” American Historical Review, 
XXXVII (1932). 


“The Lady from Oklahoma, the Story of the Honorable Alice M. Robertson, the 
Representative of Women in the United States Congress,’ The Independent, 
Vol. CV (1921). 


“The Last of the Five Civilized Tribes,” Overland Monthly, Vol. XLIX (1907). 
“The Law’s Delays,” Michigan Law Review, Vol. XIII (1914). 
“Legislative Curiosa,” The Journal, Vol. XVIII (1947). 


“The Life of Montfort Stokes in the Indian Territory,” North Carolina Review, Vol. 
XVI (1939). 


“Lo, the Rich Indian,” Sunset Magazine, Vol. XXII (1909). 
“Oklahoma’s First Newspaper,” The American Indian, Vol. IV (1929). 
“The New State of Oklahoma,” The World Today, Vol. XI (1906). 


“Notes and Documents; Journey of a Party of Cherokee Emigrants,’ Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, Vol. XVIII (1940). 


“Oklahoma State Government,” The Magazine of State Affairs, Vol. TXIX (1946). 
“Oklahoma and Indian Territory,” The Outlook, Vol. XXCII (1906). 


“Our Indian Ambassadors to Europe,” Collections of the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. V (1928). 

“Plight of the Full Bloods,” Overland Monthly, Vol. LXIII (1914). 

“Protecting the Indian,” The Independent, Vol. LXXIV (1913). 

“River Navigation in the Early Southwest,’ Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Vol. XV (1928). 

“Settlement of English Potters in Wisconsin,” The Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
Vol. XXI (1938). 

“Statehood for Oklahoma,” The Independent, Vol. LXIII (1907). 

“The Texas Comanche Treaty of 1846,” The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
LI (1948). 

“Thrilling Story of First Indian Ambassadors to Europe,” The American Indian, 
Vol. V (1931-32). 

“The Trusts and the People Get Together,” The Independent, Vol. LXXXIIX (1916). 

“The United States Court and the Indian,’ Overland Monthly, Vol. LXI (1913). 

“The University of Oklahoma,” The Southwest Review, Vol. XXVII (1942). 

Newspaper articles and letters appearing in: 
The Daily Oklahoman 


The Indian Arrow 
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Mangum Star 

Muskogee Phoenix 

Muskogee Times Democrat 
Norman Transcript 

Tulsa Daily World 

White Hall Register-Republican 
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IN MEMORY OF 
DR. GRANT FOREMAN 


With many distinguished friends, eminent leaders of the 
State and many beyond the borders of Oklahoma gathered to 
mourn the passing from Earth of one of Oklahoma’s most noted 
authors of history in America, the following program was rendered: 


First Presbyterian Church in Muskogee, Oklahoma 
April 23, 1953 
Clergyman Officiating 
Dr. Walter G. Letham, Muskogee 


Eulogist 
General William §S. Key, Oklahoma City 
President, Oklahoma State Historical Society 


Bacone College Choir, Bacone 
Raymond Evans, Director 


Soloist 
Mrs. Francis Thompson, Bacone College 
Be USNC gi ee noes a i a Mrs. W. P. Baswell 
Chorale: SsWhena Thou, Arty Nearija 92 2k ee Bach 
Sy Evensong?? til ia Sees eee Schumann 
‘“‘Largo’’ (New World Symphony) 0000000... Dvorak 
Chorale: ‘‘My Heart is Filled with Longing’... Bach 
mem 6. Pilgrim’? (Jobrson 2. Mrs. Francis Thompson 
BND LGN Si toe a ee ae. Dr. Walter G. Letham 
meroing Home (Dv6rak a2") Se ee ae Mrs. W. P. Baswell 


DR. GRANT FOREMAN 


By General William 8. Key, President 
The Oklahoma Historical Society 


Evuioay DELIVERED IN THE First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
MuSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA ON APRIL 23, 1953. 


Dr. Letham, family and friends of Dr. Foreman: 

It is with heavy hearts and feeble words that we, the asso- 
ciates of Dr. Grant Foreman in the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
undertake the sad task of paying a richly deserved tribute of 
respect and honor to him who was our fellow director and peerless 
leader in the field of history. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson said in one of his essays that, ‘‘ Every 
institution is but the lengthened shadow of an individual.’’ It 
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could well be said that the Oklahoma Historical Society, in its 
growth and development as a great storehouse of rich and romantic 
history of our beloved State, is but the lengthened shadow of this 
fine gentlemen, this great historian, who has been called home by 
the Supreme Architect of the Universe, the great Recorder of all 
history. 


Dr. Foreman was first elected a-director of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society on February 5, 1924. He entered upon his 
duties with initiative and enthusiasm. He was regularly reelected 
and later, as a reward for his splendid service, he was made a 
director for life. In this brief tribute I will confine my remarks 
generally to his association with the Historical Society; even so, 
I can emphasize only the high lights of his great contribution to 
the recording and preservation of Oklahoma history. 


Upon becoming a director of the Society, Dr. Foreman was 
appointed on the Committee of Publications, charged with pub- 
lishing the quarterly magazine of the Society, The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, then in its infancy, only one volume having been pub- 
lished up to that time. The second and each succeeding volume, 
except those of the past two years, has contained feature articles 
on some phase of Oklahoma history by Dr. Foreman. I recall his 
first article published in April 1924, in which he commemorated 
the 100th anniversary of Fort Gibson. It is one of my prized posses- 
sions and I attribute my growing interest in Oklahoma’s history 
to the reading of his fascinating story of the history of that famous 
Post. Dr. Foreman’s splendid services as Editor and contributing 
author made the Chronicles of Oklahoma one of the most valuable 
historical publications of its kind in the Nation. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Historical 
Society on February 1, 1927, Dr. Foreman sponsored a resolution 
memorializing Congress to authorize the placing of the records 
of the Five Civilized Tribes in the Historical Society for permanent 
file and preservation. This action was to become effective when 
a fireproof building for safeguarding the records could be pro- 
vided. He followed through diligently on both the resolution 
and the need of a new building and was largely responsible for the 
erection in 1930 of the handsome building in which the Society 
is now housed. Shortly thereafter, Congress enacted a law making 
the Society the official depository of the old records of the Five 
Civilized Tribes and all other Indian Tribes in Oklahoma. As a 
result of Dr. Foreman’s efforts our Indian Archives today contain 
the largest collection of classified Indian records to be found out- 
side of the National Capitol. 


Another important contribution of Dr. Foreman was his spon- 
sorship during the depression of several Federal Works projects 
employing a great number of qualified persons in collecting his- 
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torical data and preserving historical sites. The most important 
of these, perhaps, was the program of interviewing old Indians 
and pioneers and obtaining first hand stories and recollections 
of their early life before and after the Civil War. This is known 
as the Foreman Collection and contains one hundred and twelve 
volumes of valuable historical memoirs. Other projects included the 
construction of a replica of the old stockade at Fort Gibson which 
has been visited by hundreds of thousands of interested citizens. 
Another project was the erection of a stone building to enclose the 
original log house home of Sequoyah, the famous author of the 
Cherokee alphabet, near Sallisaw; still another, was the construc- 
tion of a stone wall around the family cemetery of the noted Choc- 
taw leader, Robert M. Jones, near the site of his palatial ante- 
bellum home near Hugo. Jones was perhaps the wealthiest Indian 
in Indian Territory and represented the Choctaw Nation in the 
Confederate Congress at Richmond during the Civil War. 


It was Grant Foreman who first struck the spark of interest 
in the fascinating history of the first permanent citizens of Okla- 
homa, our Indian ancestors of the Five Civilized Tribes. To him 
above any other writer is due credit for developing, through in- 
tensive study and research, the engrossing story of these tribes 
in their progress from primitive life to orderly self government 
and conventional society. 


Dr. Foreman’s interest and efforts in obtaining and pre- 
serving history was not confined to the Indian race. However, 
since the history of Oklahoma is so closely interwoven with the 
history of the Indian, naturally his work developed heretofore 
unpublished facts about their achievement in wresting this beau- 
tiful country from a wild state of nature before the coming of the 
white man. 


It was largely through Dr. Foreman’s tireless research in the 
musty and forgotten records and reports of human, and sometimes 
inhuman, activities and adventure of representatives of the various 
nations that colonized America, before and after our War of In- 
dependence, that we have learned the real history of America 
and Oklahoma’s original citizens. 


Dr. Foreman recognized that the documentary history of our 
State has been in progress of recording for many years and that 
the source material was scattered far and wide. He spent much 
time and money in patient and laborious study and research in 
libraries scattered over the United States and Europe, and in doing 
so he assembled a priceless collection of historical information. 
To him there was no vocation so interesting and so fascinating as 
historical research. We Oklahomans owe him a great debt of grati- 
tude for his contribution to the history of our great State. 
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His historical books are too numerous to mention individually 
but his absorbing stories of the Five Civilized Tribes, Indian 
Removal, and Advancing the Frontier, belong in the front rank 
of historical research and reporting. Dr. Foreman was a good man 
and a good citizen, proud of his adopted State and loyal to his 
Nation ; his life was an inspiration to his many friends and admirers 
in all walks of life; and to his associates in the Oklahoma Histori- 
eal Society he was the Dean of Historians. His gentle spirit will 
linger long with us: 


‘‘Wading away like stars of the morning, 
Losing their light in the glorious sun, 
So do we pass from the earth and its toiling, 
Only remembered by what we have done’’ 
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FISHERTOWN 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


Several villages that sprang up along the Texas Road in 
the Creek Nation gradually vanished after the railroad was built 
and became ghost towns. This was the case during the gold rush 
when the road was crowded with men eager to reach the gold 
fields. Many of them never realized the fortunes they expected to 
reap, but canny men along the routes made much money in fur- 
nishing supplies for men and beast; in repairing wagons and other 
equipment. Since all the adventurers traveled with horses, mules 
or oxen, progress was slow and small towns were settled every 
few miles in the Indian Territory. 


North Fork Town became a thriving village with many pros- 
perous citizens, and finally, an educational center with the estab- 
lishment of Asbury Mission, but like other places it was deserted 
in a short time when it was learned that the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railroad was going to pass it by a few miles to the west and 
all of the merchants removed to a point on the road and established 
their stores and homes at what became known as Eufaula. 


A few miles north of North Fork Town a small village grew 
up named Fishertown from the principal family that settled there. 
No trace of it remains and few citizens of the present Oklahoma 
have ever heard of it. 


Just when the first settlers arrived is not definitely known 
but Cobray Hill of Beggs, Oklahoma was born in Fishertown in 
1840. He related that William and George Fisher maintained 
trading posts there and the firm prospered but George lost 
his place giving too much credit to people.t 


According to HE. F. Vann of Muskogee, Fishertown was east 
of the present town of Eufaula; one of the Fisher brothers operated 
a store while the other ran a blacksmith shop.? 


According to Annie V. Noble of Checotah, Oklahoma the place 
was established in 1847 by her grand father, Samuel Fisher. He 
was born in Alabama and served in the Creek War of 1812 which 
became known as the Red Stick War. When he removed to the 
West in 1847 he brought his family with him. Among them was 
his son, William who married Sarah P. Lampkin in 1850; both were 
of Creek blood and they had nine children five of whom lived, 
Henry Clay, Emma, Martha, Samuel, and Annie. 


1Grant Foreman, Indian-Pioneer History (Oklahoma. Historical Society), Vol. 
85, pp. 8, 9. 
2 Ibid., Vol., pp. 95, 73. 
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William Fisher was born in Alabama where he received his 
early education. After coming to the western Creek Nation in 
1847 he was sent to school at the Shawnee Mission in Kansas for 
two years. 


When Samuel Fisher came from Alabama, two young men 
accompanied him who became prominent in the Creek Nation: 
They were the substantial citizens, William E. Gentry and Elijah 
H. LeBlanche. 


The biography of William E. Gentry in The Indian Territory 
by H. F. and E. S. O’Beirne, states that he came to the Creek 
Nation with his parents in 1855. Elijah Hermigine Lerblance, 
born in March, 1836, removed to the Creek Nation with his parents 
at the age of twelve years. Fisher also brought many slaves and 
with their labor he engaged in farming on a large scale until the 
Civil War. Mr. Fisher died soon after that conflict and his slaves 
were freed; some of them moved away, but several faithful ones 
remained on the old plantation for a number of years. 


William Fisher started his store at Fishertown in 1855 and by 
the time the Civil War commenced he had accumulated a large 
stock of goods and was rated as a rich man. He joined the Con- 
federate army, serving under Col. Chilly McIntosh as sergeant 
major and first lieutenant. When he returned at the end of the 
war his property had been dissipated and he was obliged to start 
again in a store which he was able to build up to its former pros- 
perous state. In 1892 Mr. Fisher moved his business to Checotah 
where he continued to operate for three years; at that time he 
retired to his old home at Fishertown and remained there until 
his death in 1902. He served the Creek Nation in the National 
Council for eight years and he was Supreme Judge of the courts. 


When William Fisher had reestablished his business after his 
return from the war, he resumed his farming activities, acquired 
more land and engaged in the cattle business on his ranch which 
was about fifteen miles west of Fishertown. He built the first 
cotton gin in that section of the Indian Territory and he was also 
the owner of a saw mill. 


The Reverend Thomas B. Ruble wrote an account of his travels 
through a portion of the Indian country and it was published in 
the Fort Smith Herald, June 6, 1867. He left Fort Smith on May 
6 for North Fork Town by way of Skullyville and crossed the 
Canadian at a deep ford, which was dangerous because of quick- 
sand. On entering the Cherokee Nation he found many new houses, 
and fields in a better state of cultivation than he had seen in the 
Choctaw country. 


After crossing the mountains he entered the rich valley of 
the North Fork River where the Creek element began to show. 
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There lived the Fishers who returned to find all but one of their 
buildings intact after the war. There was one small store and with 
plenty of corn and fodder that would have done well that year 
except for a plague of grasshoppers. The Fife family was settled 
close by—they were descendants of old Captain Fife of Creek 
War fame—and they were industrious farmers who always had 
plenty of food. 


Principal Chief Samuel Checote issued a warrant dated May 
20, 1871 to William Fisher in the sum of $150.00 for services 
rendered as public blacksmith at Fishertown.? 


Henry Clay Fisher was born at Fishertown, in the Creek 
Nation, March 16, 1862; he was a son of William and Sarah Lamp- 
kin Fisher of Fishertown. Henry attended the public schools in 
the Creek Nation until he was fourteen years of age when he was 
entered in the Franklin High School at Clinton, Missouri. After 
two years he matriculated in Drury College, at Springfield, Miss- 
ouri, from which he was graduated in the scientific course in 1881. 
He then joined his father in his mercantile establishment in Fisher- 
town until 1892 when he removed to Checotah. 


Fisher was married to Miss Lucy B. Willison, a daughter of 
James D. Willison of the Creek Nation, on February 23, 1882. 
Mrs. Willison was Hettie McIntosh, a daughter of the celebrated 
General William McIntosh. Through her McIntosh ancestors, who 
were related to Martha Washington, she received knee buckles 
and a punch spoon once owned by the first president. Mrs. Fisher 
taught for four years in the Creek schools before her marriage. 
She was the mother of Carrie, Ollie, and Martha Belle Fisher. 


Between the years 1890 and 1894 Fisher was coal weigher 
for the nation; he was elected a member of the House of Warriors 
in 1895 and was appointed auditor to fill the unexpired term of 
William Whitlow, deceased. 


When Henry Clay Fisher moved to Eufaula he built a small 
slab side house and opened the first store. In the beginning his 
supplies were brought by wagon train from Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
until the railroad commenced hauling freight. The second store 
was owned and operated by John Wadsworth.® 


Henry C. Fisher was the first postmaster of Fishertown. The 
office was established July 10, 1883 and he served until succeeded 


3 Creek-Blacksmiths, No. 24713, Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society. 
4D. C. Gideon, Indian Territory (New York and Chicago, 1901), pp. 453-54; 
Indian Archives, Creek Records, Nos. 24664, 33293; Creek National Council, Dec. 
5, 1895, No. 32321, loc. cit. Interview with H. C. Fisher, Indian-Pioneer History, 
Vol. 3, p. 488. 

5 Ibid., Vol. 81, pp. 239-242, interview with Mrs. Sarah Odom, Muskogee, Okla- 


_ homa. 
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by George Grayson. Among other citizens on the place were the 
Carrs, and Wells families, the Butlers and Stidhams. 


Bose Scott of Muskogee, related an interesting account of his 
life at Fishertown where he lived many years. He was born in the 
Muskogee District of the Creek Nation and shortly after the Civil 
War his parents moved to Fishertown where his first recollection 
of life began. His father established a claim through the tribal 
right of his wife, improved it, and built a double log house with a 
stone fireplace at the north end. In that home they reared two 
daughters and two sons. 


At the time the Scott children attended the Creek National 
School at Fishertown it was housed in a one room log building. 
This burned about 1880, and it was replaced by a frame building 
which was used for church and school. The pupils studied in the 
Third Reader, the ‘‘Blue Back’’ Speller and they were instructed 
in simple mathematics. 


When Bose Scott was a lad he went to work for Mr. Fisher as 
a general work hand about the mill, the cotton gin or ranch. He 
remained with him for several years and he fell in love with 
Fisher’s young daughter Martha. While she was at home in 1884, 
on vacation from the boarding school she attended at Springfield, 
Missouri, the young people decided to get married. 


As the end of her holiday drew near, young Scott asked Mr. 
Fisher’s permission to marry his daughter; after thinking the 
matter over very seriously Mr. Fisher told the young man that 
his only objection was that he and Martha were too young and he 
wished his daughter to attend school another year. 


The day Martha left for school at Springfield her family saw 
her aboard the train at Eufaula. In the meantime young Scott 
mounted his pony and flagged down the train at Bond Switch, 
north of Eufaula; he and Martha rode as far as Gibson Station, 
drove to Fort Gibson where they were united in marriage under the 
Cherokee laws.® | 


Mrs. Annie Fisher Noble was born at Fishertown May 30, 
1875 and her schooling commenced in that village in the Creek 
public school. 

| 


Andrew Jackson Berryhill, a son of Jeff and Nancy Berryhill, 
was born in Fishertown September 15, 1856. His father was a 
Creek and his mother a white woman. Like other citizens of the 
place the Berryhill family went south to Red River at the beginning 
of the Civil War and they did not return to their homes until 1867.8 


° Ibid. Vol. 69, pp. 188-192. 

id., Vol. 39, pp. 108-10, interview with Annie V. Noble, Checotah, Okl : 

H. F. & E. S. O’Beirne, The Indian Territory (St. Louis, 1892), pp. 214.16. cr 
8 Indian-Pioneer History, Vol. 77, p. 186. 
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_ Woods Buckner Rogers, born in Fort Smith in 1836, was a 
white man who married a Creek wife at Webbers Falls in 1869. 
They made their home at Honey Springs where their son, Buck 
Rogers was born. Shortly thereafter the family moved to North 
Fork Town where Mr. Rogers operated the cotton gin belonging 
to William Fisher for one year before removing to Eufaula.? 


A post office was established at Fishertown July 10, 1883. with 
Henry Clay Fisher as postmaster.!° 


A letter in the file of Creek Courts, Eufaula District, in the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, depicts conditions in the neighbor- 
hood of Fishertown. The letter, written May 14, 1883, by William 
Fisher was addressed to: 


“Hon. Saml. Chekotie, Okmulgee, I. T. 

“Dear Sir I have been thinking for some time doant you think it would 
be well for you to issue your proclamation for Eufaula District to lay down 
the carrying of fierarms I do See no use for Eufaula District to be alowed 
to be carrying fierarms into all publick gatherings & at religious meetings 
& at Sunday Schools Now we have a Sunday School here at Fishertown & 
this practice of bringing fierarms rite into the house is a grate annoyance 
to the welfare of the good intention that it is intended for & just so long as 
young people is allowed to carry fierarms just as thay pleas we will never 
have any law & order it may be well for the verry out side District to be 
allowed the carrying of fierarms a while longer but I see no use of Eufaula 
District of carrying them only to do devilment with & it will be so untill 
stoped by law now as there is others that has requested me to write you on 
this question pleas let me hear from you soon & mutch oblige your friend.” 


At the Creek election held September 3, 1883, William and 
George Fisher voted for J. M. Perryman for principal cheif and 
Coweta Misso as second cheif. This election was held at Cheyarher 
Town but ‘‘Taskagee’’ was written opposite the names of the two 
voters, showing that they were from the latter town, but voted 
at Cheyarher Town.!! 


Mrs. Pearl Call, Bixby, Oklahoma, was only seven years old 
when her family arrived in the Indian Territory, in 1884. They 
settled at Fishertown which she described as ‘‘quite a lively little 
village.’’ It became very active before her father died in 1889, 
because many people stopped there enroute to the opening of the 
Oklahoma Lands that year. There were two stores, a blacksmith 
shop, post office, and a small church. The blacksmith did the most 
business as the emigrants stopped to have their horses shod and 
their wagons repaired.” 


In December, 1891 William Fisher and Henry Clay Fisher were 
bondsmen for Samuel Grayson when he became treasurer of the 


9 Ibid., Vol. 52, pp. 428-33. 

10 Grant Foreman, “Early Post Offices of Oklahoma,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. 6, No. 1 (March, 1928), p. 23. 

11 Creek-Election, No. 29390, loc. cit. 

12 Indian-Pioneer History, Vol. 104, pp. 199, 200. 
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Creek Nation. Each of the men filed an itemized statement showing 
the worth cf their resources and liabilities. William Fisher listed :* 


RESOURCES 
“1600 Head of Cattle, mostly 2,3,&4 year old steers at $12.00 $19200. Lo- 
cated in Muscogee Dist. on what is known as Wm. Fisher Ranch Store 


House, Contents and Fixtures &c 8000. 
Cotton Gin, Mill & Machinery 1200. 
1 mile Square Pasture, 5 wires 500. 
Dwelling House, 50 acres in cultivation, and other 
improvements at Ranch 1500. 
All of my Horses on ranch 1200. 
Dwelling House here at home, Farms &c 3500. 
$35100. 
LIABILITIES 
Note on Cattle, Payable 15th July, 1892 $1250.00 
Total due on Mdse. 1200.00 2450. 
$32650. 
RESOURCES 


“An Itemized statement, showing the Net Worth of 
H. C. Fisher of Fishertown, I. T. 


600 Head of Cattle, mostly 2 and 3 year old steers at 11.00 $6600.00 
in Muscogee Dist. in what is known as Henry Fisher’s 
ranch 
1 Wire Pasture, 5 wires, 1 mile square 500.00 
Improvements at Ranch, 15 acres in cultivation, Lots, &c 
and 5000 New Walnut Rails, good well &c 500.00 
A Farm right at the town of Checotah, new and substantial 
buildings, good wells of water, &c 2000.00 
Dwelling House and Improvements here at Home ? 1500.00 
Horses, colt &¢c 450.00 
$11,550.00 
LIABILITIES 


I owe the following amount on my cattle payable 
the 15th of July 1892 500.00 


Net Worth $11,050.00 
An election was held at Tuskegee Town on September 1, 1891 


and G. W. Fisher and William Fisher voted for John Reed as | 


principal chief and W. A. Palmer as second chief. Henry Clay 
Fisher was a clerk of this election.' 


From the following law suit it appears that William Fisher did 
not forgive his daughter for eloping and marrying Bose Scott :15 


13 Indian Archives, Creek-Treasurer, No. 39350, loc. cit. 

14Tndian Archives, Creek-Elections, No. 29535, loc. cit. L. C. Perryman and 
Hotulke Emarthla were reelected in 1891 over Isparhecher and Tulwa Fixico John 
Reed and James Colbert. Hotulke Emarthla was elected by a plurality of 250 over 
Palmer. Palmer was selected for another term as national auditor.—Angie Debo 
The Road to Disappearance (Norman, 1941), p. 325. 

15 Indian Archives, loc. cit., Creek-Courts-Supreme, No. 29006. 
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WM. FISHER 

vs 
Bosie Scott 

The plaintiff William Fisher, by his attorney hereby files complaint in 
the will case of George W. Fisher, now deceased, against Bosie Scott, who 
represents the interests of his wife Martha Scott, and who, it is claimed by 
defendant, is the true and only beneficiary of said estate. The plaintiff 
William Fisher, represents the interests of his son Samuel W. Fisher, 
and his daughter, Annie Noble, who the plaintiff claims, and proposes to 
prove, are the real and true beneficiaries by the desires of the said George 
W. Fisher, according to the last will and testament of the deceased. The 
plaintiff hereby states that this complaint is based upon an appeal taken 
by him, from a decision from the Judge of Hufaula District, who rendered 
a verdict in favor of said Bosie Scott’s wife, without any form or trial, and 
without hearing any evidence on the part of plaintiff, Now therefore, he 
prays for the fixing of an early date by which he may substantiate his 
claims for a reversal of the decision of the Eufaula District Judge. His 
witnesses are Mrs. Melissa Thomas H. C. Fisher and Caddo Wadsworth. 


Respe. 
William Fisher. 


Attached to the above is the following: 
Eufaula, Jan. 25, 1896 


Hon. T. J. Adams 
Chief Justice. 


You are hereby notified by this court that Wm. Fishér and Bossie 
Scott, both were compromise the suit on Hstate of G. W. Fisher last term 
of Supreme Court. Fisher and Scott was here before this office on 13 
day of Jan. 1896 and settle the matter before me. 

Very Respectfully 
Larfe Manly 
Judge Eufaula Dist. 


According to the archives in the Oklahoma Historical Society 
the Fishertown school was taught from February 13, 1871 to Feb- 
ruary 20 1875 by Miss Amanda Davis, Martha Lynch, Cheesie 
McIntosh, and Wade R. West. 


William Fisher, Cad Wadsworth and Tobe Alexander sent a 
report of the Fisher Town School to David Yargee, superintendent 
of Creek Schools, on March 18, 1875, saying that the term had 
commenced February 11 and closed March 15 owing to the illness 
of the teacher Mr. W. H. Campbell. On April 22 the three trustees 
again reported to David Yargee that Mr. Thomas Grayson com- 
menced to teach the school on April 5; ‘‘The children or schollars 
seam to be doing tolerable well but you will see from Teachers 
report that we have not yet an average school on the account of 
the children not yet coming in on account of having to help their 
parents get in their crops but we are in hopes now to soon have a 
full school and we cheerfully recommend that Mr. Grayson be 
paid for services from the first of the month because he had to 
use his time from then in procuring books for this school.’’!6 


16 Creek-Schools, Neighborhood, Nos. 37842, 37843, 47843 (warrants to Thomas 
Grayson for teaching Fisher Town school), loc. cit. 
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J. M. Sloan was the teacher who reported to the trustees for 
the 1875-76 term of the school. The aggregate number of pupils 
was eighteen. Reading, writing, spelling and defining, grammar, 
geography, vocal music arithmetic and morals were taught. In 
a letter dated November 22, 1875, from William Fisher and Cad 
Wadsworth to Superintendent of Schools William McCombs, at- 
tached to the above report, it is stated that the cause of the low 
attendance was due to illness, but as the sickly season was 
passing they hoped to show a better report thereafter. ‘‘Our 
teacher .... has lost no time since he commenced and he has given 
general satisfaction as a teacher.’’!7 

June 29, 1877 

Fishertown School closed on the 22nd of June. This school reports 
an average attendance of twelve pupils. The ages of the children range 
from four to ten years. They deserve the commendation of their teacher, . 
and of all their friends for regularity of their attendance, their diligence 
in study and their rapid progress. 

J. M. Sloan... . teacher. 
Wm. Fisher, Caddo Wadsworth, Trustees. 18 

Henry Clay Earnest appears to have taught the school from 
September 2, 1878 through 1880 and Mrs. R. Weldon was the 
teacher for four quarters in 1880-81. During that period William — 
McCombs and Samuel Brown were superintendents of public in- 
struction and Ward Coachman and Samuel Checote were the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Creek Nation.!® 

The number of students in Fisher Town school had increased 
to thirty-nine by November, 1881 when E. M. Corner made his re- 
port to William Fisher and Tom Fife, the board of directors. There 
were seventy books on hand, ten of which were in good condition, 
forty were bad and twenty worthless. They had nineteen copy 
books and four slates. John McIntosh superintendent sent an order 
with this report asking Chief Checote to issue a warrant for Mr. 


Corner for $100 for his services as teacher for the first quarter 
1881-82.?9 


Mrs. J. D. Willison?! taught the school from January 1, 1882 
through the second quarter of 1883. She reported that twenty-five 
of the pupils out of the whole number of twenty-eight, understood 
and spoke the English language. In the following years the school 
was taught by Miss Hattie Simpson. Stella B. Wadsworth, Cath- 
erine J. Rector (later Mrs. William M. Patterson of Muskogee). 
Irving Brodie, J. T. Turpin, and Miss Ethel Fair of Checotah.22 


17 Creek-Schools, Neighborhood, No. 37844, loc. cit. Commencing January 10, 
1876 and ending April 15 the Fisher Town school was taught by Thomas Grayson 
with an average attendance of 15 (Ibid., No. 37845). 

18 Indian Journal, Eufaula, Creek Nation, Thursday, July 5, 1877, p. 2, Col. 4. 

19 Creek-Schools, Neighborhood, Nos. 37846, 37847, loc. cit. 

20 Ibid., No. 37848. 

a Mrs. James Dandridge Willison was Mary Mackey, daughter of W. T. Mackey, 
auditor of the Cherokee Nation. She and Mr. Willison were married in June, 1879 
(O’Beirne, op. cit., p. 225). ‘ 

22 Creek-Schools, Neighborhood, Nos. 37849-37853, 37855-37861, loc. cit. 
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A HISTORY OF CIMARRON COUNTY 
By William E. Baker* 


The history in which Cimarron County has had a part now 
comprises many volumes. All that can be done in this paper is to 
name a few of the more important historical events. 


First in time of age is our dinosaur quarries. Had this caravan, 
at the close of the Jurassic Age, some 155,000,000 years ago, have 
made this trip from where Oklahoma City now stands to the present 
site of Cimarron County, they would have passed through, and 
would have seen an entirely different world. The caravan at that 
time, would at least a part, and possibly the greater portion of the 
way, have been traveling down hill and following water courses 
flowing to the west. In the western part of the county they would 
have come upon a barrier in the way of a large inland sea, geo- 
logically called the Logan Sea. This sea extended some 400 miles 
to the west and nearly 700 miles north and south, covering nearly 
all of Colorado, Wyoming, the north two-thirds of New Mexico, 
the western part of Cimarron County, a portion of western Kansas 
and Nebraska, the southwest corner of South Dakota, the southern 
part of Montana, eastern Utah and Arizona. Around the edge of 
this majestic sea were numerous islands and extensive swamp 
lands, covered with a luxurious growth of tropical vegetation. 
This would have been a far cry from what you see today. In the 
waters and marsh lands around the edge of this sea you would have 
seen the Dinosaur or Reptillian Age in its fullest. Cimarron 
County’s part of this ancient geological history is made manifest 
by three outstanding dinosaur quarries and six smaller pits in the 
northwest part of the county, from which many thousands of 
fossil bones have been removed under the supervision of the late 
Dr. J. Willis Stovall of the Oklahoma University. Over 15,000 of 


* This “History of Cimarron County” has been adapted for publication in The 
Chronicles from a paper by William E. “Uncle Bill” Baker, read before members 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society Tour, meeting at Boise City, Cimarron County, 
on June 5, 1953. “Uncle Bill” Baker is widely known for his interest in the his- 
tory of Cimarron County, especially the archeology of the region and the sites that 
reyeal the pre-historic period. A native of Indiana, he came at the age of twelve 
years with his parents to Oklahoma Territory in 1890, and settled on a farm near 
Guthrie where his father planted an orchard and operated at nursery. Beginning in 
1897, Bill Baker taught in rural schools for ten years, and subsequently made a 
special study of agriculture and stock raising. In 1922, he was appointed through 
the Extension Division of Oklahoma A. and M. College to the position of County 
Agent in Cimarron County, in which position he accomplished a great work in the 
development of this “last pioneer county in Oklahoma.” At the Achievement Day 
Dinner on April 8, 1952, the University of Oklahoma and the University of Okla- 
homa Association presented the Distinguished Service Citation on “William Ellmore 
Baker in recognition of his services to the people and their Jands in Western Okla- 
homa, his original thinking on agricultural problems and soil conservation, his con- 
tributions to archeology, and his vision and faith during twenty-five years as County 
Agent of Cimarron County.”—Ed. 
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these bones have been taken from one of these quarries on the high- 
way some 8 miles east of Kenton. The most important of these is the 
almost complete skeleton of a Brontosaurus, some 65 feet long to- 
gether with numerous other fossil bones. 


Next to mention in geological time, several million years 
later, are petrified logs identified by geologists as the father of 
the giant redwood now found only in California. One of the out- 
standing examples of this species is on a hillside on the north side 
of the Cimarron River, 1714 miles west and 13 north of Boise City. 
Remnants of this tree indicate that it at least was a few hundred 
feet high and several feet in diameter. 


Next for discussion in our meeting today is the Early Man 
who occupied North America, at, or just following, the close of 
the Glacial Age. This ice cap came down from the north into the 
United States as far as southern Nebraska. This period, known 
as the rainy or pluvial period, following the last cap, has been 
timed by geologists at from about 10,000 to 15,000 years ago. 
During this period, the Columbi elephant, the camel, the ancient 
horse, the giant ground sloth and the large Taylori bison, all of 
which became extinct and disappeared many thousands of years ago, 
roamed the Great Plains here in abundance. Many fossil remains 
of these now-extinct animals have been found in Cimarron County. 


Associated with the bones of some of these now-extinct animals 
have been found flint spearpoints, which are the oldest evidence 
of human habitation and which are recognized as those of the 
Early Man of America. These implements now, by a recently 
developed manner of dating known as Carbon Radio Activity, have 
been given an age of 10,000 to 12,000 years old. 


These flint artifacts represent several different types in 
shape and flaking techniques, indicating quite conclusively that 
they represent several] different cultures. The Archaeological Asso- 
ciation has given those different cultures names as follows: the 
Clovis fluted points, the Folsom fluted, the diagonal parallel flaked 
points, the horizontal parallel flaked points, the Plainview points, 
the Eden points, the Scott Bluff points, the Gypsum Cave points, 
the San Dia points, the Borax Lake points, the Sliver Lake points 
and the Pinto points. In fact, we have an almost embarrassing 
number of named ancient cultures. Personally, I believe the time 
will come when two or more of these cultures may be merged into 
variations of the same culture and thereby lessen the number of 
ancient cultures as now listed. 


__ I have in my collection over 1,500 of these ancient pieces 
either whole or broken and over half of these flint artifacts have 
been found here in Cimarron County. 


For some unknown reason, these people seem to have migrated 
from this area along with the disappearance of the Columbi ele- 
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phant, the Taylori bison and other extinct animals. The next 
definite evidence of human habitation in Cimarron County is what 
archaeologists call the Basket Maker’s Culture Number Two. That 
you may more fully understand the genealogy of the recent, or 
sedentary Indians of the Rocky Mountains dating back to a little 
over 2,000 years ago, the following classification has been given 
them by archaeologists: First, Basket Maker’s Culture Number One, 
a little more than 2,000 years ago; Second, Basket Maker’s Cul- 
ture Number Two, about 2,000 years ago; Third, Basket Maker’s 
Culture Number Three, or post basket makers, a little under 2,000 
years ago. Following the Basket Maker’s Cultures, their descendants 
began the Pueblo Cultures. Archaeologists have changed the names 
of their descendants we see today and designated them as Pueblo 
Cultures numbers One, Two, Three, Four and Five, the last, or 
Number Five, being th Pueblos of today. Three Basket Makers 
Number Two caves have been found in this county. In those we 
found both ears of corn and shelled corn and stems from pump- 
kins and small bits of pumpkins vines, proving that agriculture 
had been carried on in Cimarron County during the time of Christ. 
No other county in the state of Oklahoma has produced proof of 
having been an agricultural county at that early date. 


First of the white man’s history of Cimarron County was when 
Coronado crossed it in 1541 on his return trip from the Quivira 
Indian villages in north central Kansas. I know this route has 
been questioned and contradicted by some writers. While several 
others of the historians are as equally sure that when Coronado 
on his return trip from the Quivira Indians he turned to the South- 
west when he came to the Arkansas River. They state they turned 
to the right and being led by Indian guides who led them by water- 
ing places till they came in sight of landmarks which they recog- 
nized as those seen on their outward journey. In my life the last 
thirty-one years in this area and having traveled over this entire 
area almost hundreds of times, I believe I can state advisably that 
there is no other landmark in this area which can be seen so plainly 
and at so great a distance from both the south on their outward 
journey and the east on their return journey than the Rabbit Ears 
in eastern Union County, New Mexico. If this is the landmark 
they referred to they would on their return journey, have had to 
approach it from the east through Cimarron County, as they could 
not have seen it if they passed east of Cimarron County. This 
would indicate to me that their Indian guides who were perfectly 
familiar with the country followed very closely the watering places, 
afterward followed by those establishing the Santa Fe Trail. 


However, in a careful study of-the English translation of the 
three Spaniards who made this trip and wrote the only reliable 
information describing their route, I do not see how this location 
ean be justly disputed. This information referred to is contained 
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in the 14th Annual Report, the Bureau of Enthnology, Smithsonian 
Institute, published in 1893. I have one of the very few copies of 
this publication now available. 


Last and probably of the most interest to those assembled 
here today is the Old Santa Fe Trail and Camp Nichols.? 


During the life of the Santa Fe Trail from the time that 
McKnight, Beard, Chambers and others made the first trip in 1812 
to its close in the late Seventies, there were various places on the 
Missouri river where the caravans assembled to start their trek 
across the prairies. I feel that the most complete and probably 
the most reliable information I have is to be found in the ‘‘Santa 
Fe Trail’? by the Kansas State Historical Society, published in 
1913. From this the following information is obtained. 


While there were several early trading expeditions from 
various places to Santa Fe between the years 1804 and 1820 the 
expeditions that went out from Franklin, Missouri, mark the be- 
ginning of the important Santa Fe trade. This point was so used 
for a period for about ten years. Joseph C. Brown, during the 
years 1825 to 1827 inclusive, made a survey of the Santa Fe Trail 
via the Cimarron Cut off from Fort Osage, Missouri, to the 
Valley of Toas. About 1827, trading posts were established in Miss- 
ouri, at Fort Osage, Blue Mills, and Independence. Independence 
soon became the recognized American headquarters of the overland 
trade to Santa Fe. About 1840, the town of Westport, three or four 
miles south of the junction of the Kansas and Missouri rivers, and 
Westport Landing became rivals of Independence, and by 1848 
had absorbed most of the Santa Fe trade, becoming the center for 
the Trail’s business. The immigration to California, 1849-50, gave 
added importance to Westport, as fully half of the thousands of 
emigrants of those years outfitted there. 


From Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies, we gain the follow- 
ing information:? That Captain Pike in 1806 was sent on an ex- 
ploring expedition up the Arkansas river with instructions to pass 
to the source of the Red river for which those of the Canadian were 
then mistaken. It was on this memorable trip that he discovered 
the mountan which now bears his name, ‘‘Pikes Peak.’’ Captain 
Pike however passed around the head of the latter and crossed 
over the mountains to the Rio Del Norte, (Rio Grande). 


He was now in Mexican territory, but believing he was within 
the boundary of the United States, he erected a fortification for 
his company of fifteen men for their protection until the coming 


‘)2'For an account of “Old Fort Nichols” see George Rai No Man’ 
(Guthrie, 1937), pp. 76-84. sapere ese cba 
a plskiol ar whee a the Prairies (New York, first edition, 1844). 

el. 1, reprinted and annotated by Reuben Gold Thwaites in Early Western Travel 
(Cleveland, 1905), Vol. XIX, pp. 173-5. ta oa a 
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of spring when they could continue their journey. The Governor at 
Santa Fe learning of his presence there sent a force to invite him 
to Santa Fe for a council. Upon his arrival at Santa Fe, the Gov- 
ernor sent him and his party to Chihuahua where all their papers 
were confiscated and they were sent back under escort via San . 
Antonia de Bexar to the United States. It was from the glowing 
account of this western country given by Captain Pike that caused 
the trade caravans to be organized to attempt the trips to Santa Fe. 
These first trips were entirely with pack mules and followed the 
trail of Captain Pike from a few miles east of Great Bend, Kansas, 
to near where Las Animas, Colorado, now stands and from here 
took a southwesterly course via Raton, New Mexico, and Toas to 
Santa Fe. After the Cimarron Cut-off was established this route 
above mentioned was known as the ‘‘Far Western Route.”’ 


The first wagon train to travel the Cimarron Cut-off of the 
Santa Fe Trail was in 1824, leaving the Arkansas River some place 
west’ of Kinsley, Kansas, and coming into the old trail again at 
Wagon Mound, New Mexico, passed through Cimarron County. 


We learn from Josiah Gregg in his Commerce of the Prairies 
that commercial trade with the English in the east and the Span- 
iards in the southwest prior to 1804 was unknown. The first trade 
trip as recorded by Gregg was made by a French Creole, named La 
Lande, who ascended the Platte River to the Rocky Mountains in 
1804 with a small amount of goods and with the aid of Indian 
guides found his way to Santa Fe, where he remained until he 
died. Another Indian trader, Pursley, wandering over the Great 
Plains in 1805, fell in with some Indians near the Rocky Mountains 
and with their aid, also reached Santa Fe, where he remained until 
he died. The next and first real expedition to make the trip was 
fitted out in 1812 by Messrs. McKnight, Beard, Chambers and 
several others, and by following the trail traveled by Captain Pike 
in 1806 to the mountains, made the trip successfully. This, then, 
was the beginning of the Santa Fe Trail and the trip made over 
the Far Western Trail. However, the rulers in Mexico had changed 
in the meantime, and the party, upon reaching Santa Fe, had their 
goods confiscated and they were placed in the Calobozos at Chi- 
huauha, where they were kept for nearly nine years when the re- 
publican forces again came into power and the party was released 
from prison. Under this new ruler in Santa Fe, the real trade over 
the Old Santa Fe Trail began. A merchant from Ohio, Glen, made 
the trip in 1821. Captain Becknell and others from Missouri also 
made the trip in 1821. Colonel Copper and son made the trip in 
1822 successfully. All of the afore mentioned used pack trains only 
and traveled over the far western trail. Captain Becknell again 
started with a caravan in 1822 and was the first to attempt the cut- 
off from the Arkansas River near Dodge City, Kansas. directly 
southwest to Santa Fe. In this he was doomed to failure, and the 
party had to return to the Arkansas River and follow the old 
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western route. It was from the year 1822 that the real trade with 
Santa Fe began. 


Another outstanding epoch in the Santa Fe Trail was when 
wagons and carriages were introduced. Colonel Marmaduke and 
others, along with some pack mules, employed some 25 wheeled 
vehicles to transport $25,000 to $30,000 worth of merchandise. So 
far as history states, this was the first caravan over the Cimarron 
Cut-off. This cut-off enters Cimarron County 13 miles due North 
of Keyes and passes out into New Mexico 27 miles west in the center 
of the section line extending west from the south side of Boise City. 
From this date the trade grew by leaps and bounds. The trail 
became so popular that the government had it surveyed in 1826 
and 1827 by Joseph C. Brown, giving directions and distances from 
one waterhole to another. This survey passed through Cimarron 
County. 


From this time on, the trail became the most-used and noted 
trail in the United States. Records show that early in the Sixties. 
the trade had grown to such an extent that caravans started every 
few days. The trade in 1859 had risen to $10,000,000 annually. 
Between March and July it was reported that 2,300 men, 1,97€ 
wagons, 840 horses, 4,000 mules, 15,000 oxen, 73 carriages and 
over 1,900 tons of freight left for New Mexico. In 1862, the trade 
had grown to the extent of 3,000 wagons, 618 horses, 20,812 oxen 
6,406 mules, 96 carriages and 3,720 men, with a freight cargo of 
over 10,000 tons valued at over $40,000,000. 


The attacks of the Indians became much more frequent and ir 
1865 the government ordered Christopher (Kit) Carson to advanee 
to the east side of New Mexico, where he was to erect a camp fon 
the protection of the freight caravans. (I wish here to call atten 
tion to the fact that the War Department designates this as Cam] 
Nichols and not Fort Nichols. Also, they maintain that it is ir 
eastern New Mexico; however, its exact location is west one-hal: 
of Section 2, Twp. 3, north Range 1, ECM, Cimarron County 
Oklahoma, 44 miles east of the New Mexico line.) 


__A brief synopsis of the building of this camp by Kit Carson 
is as follows. His orders from the War Department are giver 
below: 


Department of New Mexico, 
Assistant Adjutant Gen.’s Office 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
May 7th, 1865 


“Colonel Christopher Carson with Major Albert H. Pleiffer and Compan 
C and L of his regiment, and Company F, First Cavalry Volunteers wil 
proceed from Ft. Union, New Mexico, starting on the 20th inst. to Ceda 
Bluff or Cold Springs on the Cimarron route to the states, where, at a 
near one of these places, Colonel Carson will select and establish a cam} 
The object of establishing this camp is to have troops at that dangerou 
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part of the toure in order to give protection to the trans passing to and 
from the States. The details as to how this force can best affect its ob- 
ject is left entirely up to Col. Carson.” 


By Command Brig. Gen. Carlton Assistant Adj. Gen. Ben C. Cutler. 


Acting upon these instructions, Carson proceeded from Fort 
Union with troops delegated to this expedition, and selected a 
site on the rocky bluff of a small stream which debauches into the 
Cimarron River and just off the great Santa Fe Trail. This loca- 
tion was about half way between the crossing of the trail at the 
Carrumpa and Cold Springs. 


The soldiers, some 300 in number, slept in tents and dug-outs 
within the enclosure. The Cheyennes and Arapahoes were especially 
prevalent along the trail, and every two weeks, as the wagon trains 
collected from the west at Camp Nichols, an escort of soldiers 
would accompany them to Fort Dodge or Fort Larned and return 
with wagons west-bound. 


Each morning the ten Indian scouts would quietly ride away, 
to return at sunset. Two pickets were kept out during the day, 
one two miles west, and the other about the same distance to the 
east, mounted always on fast horses, and at night sentinals were 
posted near the camp. No Indians, however, ever ventured to attack 
the camp, though a few miles down the trail they continued their 
raids, 


This routine life lasted until the later part of September, and 
then orders came to return to Fort Union. 


Thus closed the chapter of the occupation of Camp Nichols. 


The camp was never occupied by the soldiers after this date. 
From the best information available, it appears that the Indians 
were either conquered to a considerable extent or treaties were 
made with them which caused a cessation of their raids upon the 
caravans about the time of the completion of the camp. 


Incidents on the Trail in or near Cimarron County. 


The trip of Captain Becknell and others mentioned earlier in 
this narrative in which they attempted to explore and lay out a 
more direct and shorter route to Santa Fe experienced untold hard- 
ships and resulted in failure. In 1822 Captain Becknell and others 
with about $5,000.00 worth of goods started from Missouri and 
followed the same route he had followed the previous year until 
he came to a point a few miles west of where Dodge City now 
stands. Here he crossed the Arkansas river and took a southwesterly 
course in an effort to avoid the rocky and treacherous roads over 
the mountains. No American having ever been over this portion of 
the Great West had no thought but that he would find water at 
reasonable intervals the same as the other trails then in use. With 
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nothing more than the stars of heaven and possibly a pocket compass 
to guide them, they struck directly southwest towards Santa Fe. 
No preparations were made for a water supply, and after two 
days of wandering over these barren plains the suffering of both 
men and beasts became almost unbearable. The party was at last 
reduced to the cruel necessity of killing their dogs, and cutting off 
the ears of their mules in the vain attempt to assuage their burning 
thirst with the hot blood. This only served to make their condition 
worse. In this condition they determined to return to the Arkansas 
river but were no longer able to undertake the task. They would 
undoubtedly have perished in those arid regions, had not a buffalo, 
fresh from the river side and with stomach extended with water, 
been discovered by some of the party and the hapless animal was 
immediately killed and the water contents of the stomach greedily 
devoured by the party. One of the party afterwards remarked that 
nothing ever passed his lips which gave him such exquisite delight 
as this filthy beverage. 


Some of the stronger men retracted the trail the buffalo had 
followed until they came to a stream with abundance of good water. 
This was the Cimarron river, and had they have known it they were 
at a point from which they could have continued their journey 
with abundance of water from there to their destination. However, 
being ignorant of what lay ahead of them they got a supply of 
water and returned to the Arkansas river and proceeded over the 
Far Western Route to Santa Fe. 


The first deaths recorded on the Santa Fe Trail in or near 
Cimarron County was that of McNees and Monroe in 1828. This 
was at the crossing on the Carrumpa three miles west of the Okla- 
homa-New Mexico line, in New Mexico. Gregg gives the following 
account: 


Two young men, McNees and Monroe having carelessly lain down to 
sleep on the banks of a stream, since known as McNees’s creek [now 
Carrumpa] were barbarously shot with their own guns, as it was sup- 
posed, in very sight of the caravan. When their comrads came up, they 
found McNees lifeless and the other almost expiring. In this state the 
latter was carried nearly forty miles to the Cimarron river where he 
died, and was buried according to the custom of the Prairies. 


Evidently McNees was buried on the banks of the Carrumps 
and Monroe about ten miles west at the Willowbar crossing north 
of Keyes, Oklahoma. Just as the funeral ceremonies were about 
over, six or seven Indians appeared on the opposite side of the 
Cimarron river. It was quite possible that the Indians were friendly 
and entirely unaware of the murder of McNees and Monroe. Some 
of the party wanted to invite them to a parley but others yearning 
for revenge fired upon them killing one of the horses. This brought 
the Indian to the ground where he was immediately riddled witk 


3Ibid., pp. 183, 184. 
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bullets. Almost immediately another discharge of several guns 
killed all but one of the Indians who managed to make his escape 
and bore the terrible news of the catastrophe to his tribe. 


Gregg continues :4 

These wanton cruelties had a most disastrous effect upon the pros- 
pects of the trade; for the exasperated children of the desert became more 
and more hostile to the ‘pale faces’ against whom they continued to wage 
a cruel war for many successive years. In fact this same party suffered 
very severely a few days later. They were pursued by the enraged com- 


a rades of the slain savages to the Arkansas river where they were robbed 


of nearly a thousand horses and mules. 


The next year, 1829, the following incident occurred. While 
Gregg gives a short report of this battle a more complete one is 
given in Inman’s Old Santa Fe Trail from which most of the details 
here given have been taken. These details were formerly written 
by a Mr. Bryant of Kansas who was one of the party: 


“On the first day of September, those of us who had remained in 
Santa Fe commenced our homeward journey. We started with one hun- 
dred and fifty mules and horses, four wagons and a large amount of silver 
coin. Northing of an eventful character happened until we arrived at the 
Upper Cimarron Springs [now Flag Springs eight miles north of Boise 
City] where we intended to camp for the night. .... When we rode upon 
the summit of the hill the sight that met our eyes .... was a large camp 
of Comanches, evidently there for robbery and murder. We could neither 
turn back or go on either side of them on account of the mountainous 
character of the country, and we realized, when too late that we were in 
a trap. There was only one road open to us: That right through the camp. 
ears The chief met us with a smile of welcome, and said in Spanish, 
‘You must stay with us tonight. Our young men will guard your stock, 
and we have plenty of buffalo meat.’ Realizing the danger of our situa- 
tion, we took advantage of every moment of spare time to hurry through 
the camp. 


“Captain Means, Ellison and myself were a little distance behind the 
wagons, on horseback; observing that the balance of our men were evad- 
ing them, the blood thirsty savages at once threw off their mask of dis- 
simulation and in an instant we knew the time for a struggle had arrived. 
The Indians as we rode on, seized our bridle-reins and began to fire upon 
us. Ellison and I put spurs to our horses and got away, but Captain Means, 
a brave man, was ruthlessly shot and cruelly scalped while the life blood 
was pouring from his ghastly wound. We succeeded in fighting them off 
until we had left their camp a mile behind. [This would have placed 
them about one half mile west of where highway 287 crosses the Santa 
Fe Trail nine miles north of Boise City.] Darkness having settled down 
we went into camp ourselves..... We corralled our wagons for better 
protection, and the Indians kept us busy all night resisting their furious 
charges. The next day we made but five miles; it was a continuous fight, 
and a very difficult matter to prevent their capturing us. This annoyance 
was kept up for four days; .... they continued to thus harrass us until 
we were almost exhausted from loss of sleep. After leacing the Cimarron 
we once more emerged on the open plains and flattered ourselves we 
were well rid of the savages; about twelve o‘clock they came down on 
us again, uttering demoniacal yells, which frightened our horses and mules 
so terribly, that we lost every hoof” 


4 Ibid. 
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One of the party, a Mr. Hitt in attempting to recapture some of 
the horses was captured by the Indians but managed to escape after 
being wounded in sixteen places on his body. They succeeded in 
killing one of the Indians but the Indians continued to charge them 
where they were barricaded behind their wagons, until two hours 
after dark. In the dead of night, carrying what silver they could 
and leaving the rest they crept away traveling nearly north to the 
Arkansas river where they buried the silver on an island and after 
untold hardships and almost starvation they reached the settlement. 
The next spring they returned and found the silver they had cached 
uncovered by high waters fully exposed to any one passing that 
way. 


From Josiah Gregg’s report, are the details of his first trip 
over the plains in 1831: ‘‘ After following the course of the Cimarron 
two days longer we came to the place called the Willow Bar 
(crossing ten miles north and one mile west of Keyes) where we 
took the usual mid-day respite of two to three hours to afford the 
animals time to feed and our cook to prepare dinner.’’> Here they 
had a skirmish with a band of Indians with no casualties on either 
side.6 Gregg states that the next day they encamped near the 
‘“‘Battle Ground’’ famous for a skirmish with a caravan of traders, 
accompanied by a detachment of Mexican troops under the com- 
mand of Colonel Vizarra, had in 1829 with a band of the Gros 
Ventres tribe. The united command had encamped on the south 
bank of the Cimarron where the previous year the burial catastro- 
phe had occurred. (The burial of Monroe and the killing of six or 
seven possibly friendly Indians.) Gregg does not say, but I believe 
this encampment must have been made the following noon-day 
period as the caravan was averaging about ten miles per day and the 
trail at near ten miles up the river from Willowbar leaves the 
Cimarron river and takes a southwesterly course towards Upper 
Cimarron Springs. If this reasoning is correct Monroe lies buried 
some ten miles west of the Willowbar crossing on the south bank 
of the river, also where the battle between the Mexicans and Indians 
occurred. In this battle one Mexican captain and two or three 
privates were killed. 


_ Josiah Gregg and his party left Independence, Missouri, on his 
first trip to Santa Fe, May 15, 1831. On the night of July the 3rd, 
they camped at McNees Creek, now known as Carrumpa, and the 
location where McNees was killed and Monroe, fatally wounded in 
1828. The next morning the 4th of July was celebrated by the party 
being the first 4th of July celebration ever held in the state of New 


Mexico. The following quotation is from Gregg in his Commerce 
of the Prairies :* 


5 Ibid., p. 229. 
6 Ibid., pp. 230-31. 
TIbid., p. 234. 
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Scarce had gray twilight brushed his dusky brow, when our patriotic 
camp gave lively demonstrations of that joy which plays around the heart 
of every American on the anniversary of this triumphant day. The roar 
of our artillery and rifle platoons resounded from every hill, while the 
rumbling of the drum and the shrill whistle of the fife, imparted a degree 
of martial interest to the scene which was well calculated to stir the souls 
of men. There was no limit to the huzzas and enthusiastic ejaculations 
of our people; and at every new shout the dales around sent forth a glad- 
some response. This anniversary is always hailed with heart-felt joy by 
the wayfarer in the remote desert; for here the strifes and intrigues of 
party spirit are unknown: nothing intrudes, in this wild solitudes, to mar 
that harmony of feeling, and almost pious exultation, which every true 
hearted American experiences on this great day. 


A monument has been erected at this location by the American 
Legion of New Mexico commemorating the first 4th of July cele- 
bration ever held in that state. 


As they were proceeding on their march from McNees Creek, 
they observed a horseman approaching, who was soon identified as 
a Mexican Cibolero or Buffalo Hunter :° 

These hardy devotees of the chase usually wear leathern trousers and 
jackets, and flat straw hats; while, swung upon the shoulders of each 
hangs his carcage or quiver of bow and arrows. The long handle of their 
lance being set in a case, and suspended by the side with a strap from 
the pommel of the saddle, leaves the point waving over the head, with a 
tassel of gay parti-colored stuffs dangling at the tip of the scabbard. Their 
fusil if they have one, is suspended in like manner at the other side, with 
a stopper in the muzzle fantastically tasseled. 

It was from this Cibolero that they learned that fate of that 
intrepid hunter, scout, and Indian fighter, Captain John Smith. 
Captain Sublet together with Captain John Smith and others had 
left Independence nearly a month in advance of the Gregg party. 
None in this party had ever been over the Trail before and after 
crossing the Arkansas river, tracks left by former caravans were 
not sufficiently plain to be followed with any accuracy. The party 
became lost and wandered around for several days until all the 
horrors of death from thirst stared them in the face. At last Captain 
John Smith resolved to follow one of the buffalo paths in hopes of 
it leading him to water. He set out alone as his nature was, to ever 
been a stranger to fear. Gregg says of him: ‘‘And, if but one half 
of what has been told of him be true—of his bold interprises—his 
perilous wanderings—his skirmishes with the savages—his hair 
breadth escapes, ete—he surely would be entitled to one of the 
most exalted seats in the Olympus of Prairie Mythology.’’ Many 
other historians have paid tribute to this brave and pioneer scout 
and hunter of the west. No one knows the miles and hours traveled 
by Captain Smith but finally he came to a stream with a sandy bed 
but no water. Being familiar with this type of stream in the west 
in which often there is an under flow of water not far beneath the 
surface, Smith immediately dug a hole some two feet deep in the 
sand and obtained a seepage of water. As soon as a sufficient amount 


8 Ibid., p. 235. 
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has seeped into the excavation he stooped over to get the much 
needed drink. As he did so his body was pierced by an arrow. The 
Indians who were in the party that killed Captain Smith gave the 
details of his death. They said although mortally wounded he 
arose and struggled to the last, killing two or three of the Indians 
before he was subdued.? Since the party was lost, no one knows just 
where Captain Smith died but it was on the Cimarron river some 
place north and east of Elkhart, Kansas. 


The Strong Ranch lying north of Boise City on the south side 
of the Cimarron River is of historical interest. The old ‘‘ZH 
Ranch’’ bunk house, being the oldest house in Cimarron County, is 
on this ranch and the Upper Cimarron Springs (Flag Springs) 
is also on this ranch. Willam Strong migrated from New Mexico 
with his family to Cimarron county and acquired the old ZH ranch 
in 1894. His youngest son, Cy Strong, still owns and operates this 
ranch. Uncle Mike Ryan, a relative of the Strongs, as a boy of sixteen 
years of age made various trips with freight caravans over the 
Santa Fe Trail acting in the capacity as night ox watchmen. His 
duty was to look after and care for the oxen when they were not in 
service, driving them to water and back and looking after them 
of night time and rounding them up for the teamsters when they 
were ready to yoke them up for the day’s work. He related that in 
1860, he was with a caravan eastward bound following closely 
another caravan operated by the Armijo Brothers of Las Vegas, 
New Mexico. The Armijo Brothers were large operators, and owned 
many wagons and teams which they used in freighting goods from 
Missouri to Santa Fe. Uncle Mike relates that when his party 
reached the Upper Cimarron Springs they found five dead Mexicans 
of the Armijo caravan which had been murdered by the Indians. 
They buried the five unfortunate victims there at the springs. 
Uncle Mike in the latter years of his life erected a small rock house 
at Flag Springs (Upper Cimarron Springs) where he lived until he 
passed away many years ago. While this incident is not recorded 
in history there are many people still living here who knew Uncle 
Mike during his many years of life in Cimarron County, and I have 
never heard of one that doubted his truthfulness. No doubt that 
during the fifty odd years the trail was in operation and the thou- 
sands of caravans passing over this trail hundred of miles from 
settlements or possible means of communication of any kind, that 
many other battles were fought and lives lost which have not 
been recorded in history. 


Before closing this narrative there is one more thing of histori- 
cal interest which I feel would be beneficial here. Most writers and 
all the drawings I have ever seen depicting manner of caravans 
forming a circle when going into camp shows each wagon following 
another. Gregg gives an entirely different version of the pro- 


9 Ibid., pp. 235-9. 
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cedure used in forming the camp. He states that the caravans 
traveled four lines abreast. This was in case of attack the train 
would be more compact and better able to resist the invasion. Also 
it was more easy to form the inclosure when camping at night. 
But best I give it in Gregg’s own words. I quote :1° 


As the caravan was passing under the northern base of the Round 
Mountain, it presented a very fine and imposing spectacle to those who 
were upon its summit. The wagons marched slowly in four parallel col- 
umns, but in broken lines, often at intervals of many rods between... . 
As our camp was pitched but a mile west of Round Mound those who lin- 
gered upon its summit could have an interesting view of the evolution of 
‘forming’ the wagons in which the drivers by this time had become very 
expert. When marching four abreast, the two exterior lines spread out 
and then meet at the front angle; while the two inner lines keep close 
together until they reach the point of the rear angle, when they swing 
suddenly out and close with the hinder ends of the other two; thus syste- 
matically concluding a right-lined quadrangle, with a gap left in the rear 
corner for the introduction of the animals. 


Other places of interest in Cimarron County and along the 
Santa Fe Trail: 


Willowbar Crossing on the Cimarron River, 1 mile west and 
10 north of Keyes; Upper Cimarron Springs, now known as Flag 
Springs, 8 miles north and 114 west of Boise City; Cold Springs 
Camp, 714 miles west and 614 north of Boise City; the Santa Fe 
Trail Autograph Album at Cold Springs Camp, where hundreds of 
names of the trail drivers were carved; the Black Mesa in north- 
west Cimarron County, rising 700 feet above the Cimarron River 
bed at its base; Robber’s Roost, where the noted outlaw Coe and 
his band held out for some years; Indian pictographs carved on 
rock escarpments, and paintings in North Canyon and other places 
in the County; and the highest point in Oklahoma, 4,983 feet, on 
the Black Mesa near the New Mexico line. And many other places 
of minor historical interest to numerous to mention here. 


10 Jbid., pp. 244, 247. 
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THE TAOVAYAS INDIANS IN FRONTIER TRADE AND 
DIPLOMACY 1719-1768 


By Elizabeth Ann Harper* 


The story of the Taovayas Indians epitomizes two significant - 
aspects of the history of the northern border lands of New Spain; 
first, the varied policies of the French, Spanish, and American 
governments which successively competed there for supremacy; 
and second, the Indian population movements, wars and alliances 
which interplayed with the work of the white empire-builders. 
To the Taovayas, a small, semi-sedentary village group of the 
so-called Wichita confederacy, fell the role of middlemen in the 
commerce and diplomacy of the southern Plains in the eighteenth 
century. For some fifty years they bore an importance far out 
of proportion to their numbers, but they declined as suddenly as 
they had risen to power, and, curiously enough, by the middle of 
the nineteenth century even the name of the Taovayas was no 
longer current. This study will trace the Taovayas in their ascend- 
aney in co-operation with the French and their decline under the 
Spanish and American regimes, showing their influence upon the 
development of the Louisiana-Texas frontier and, conversely, the 
impact of the struggle for empire upon an Indian band in whose 
range the powers clashed. 


At the beginning of the European period, the upper Arkansas 
Valley was peopled by dark-skinned, tattooed Indians whom 
ethnologists call Wichita and whose few hundred descendants 
comprise the modern Wichita tribe. Their origin was probably in 
the southeast around the lower Red River whence they migrated 
northward with their kinsmen, the Pawnees before the Europeans 
eame. Tradition among both the Wichitas and Pawnees is that the 
two groups separated somewhere in the Platte River region, the 
Wichitas turning back to the south.t A semi-sedentary agricul- 
tural people, the Wichitas lived in small villages of grass huts. 


* Elizabeth Ann Harper prepared her thesis on the “Taovayas Indians” in the 
trading relations on the Oklahoma and the Texas frontiers (1719 to 1835) for the 
M. A. degree in the History Department of the University of Oklahoma, in 1951. 
The article contributed here is Part I covering the Oklahoma scene, adapted from 
Miss Harper’s thesis for publication in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, in the plan to 
present her complete manuscript in co-operation with The Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly (Austin, Texas) that will publish Part HI, “The Taovayas Indians in 
Frontier Trade and Diplomacy, 1769-1779,” in Vol. LVII, No. 2 (October, 1953) ; 
and with The Panhandle-Plains Historical Review (Canyon, Texas) that will pub- 
lish Part HI, “The Taovayas Indians in Frontier Trade and Diplomacy, 1779-1835,” 
Vol. XXIII (October, 1953). Miss Harper is a teaching assistant in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma where she is now a candidate for the Ph. D. in history with a 
minor field in anthropology—Ed. (M.H.W.). 

1John B. Dunbar, “The Pawnee Indians, Their History and Ethnology,” Mag- 
azine of American History, Vol. IV (April, 1880), p. 251. 
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Although they recognized that they were related to each other, 
the Wichita village groups were never organized as a tribe; each 
village was autonomous, functioning somewhat as a band under its 
own name. The Taovayas were such a unit. 


The Eighteenth Century saw important changes in the lives 
of the Wichita people. The advent of the horse furthered a greater 
dependence on hunting for subsistence, making it practicable to 
supply larger village groups. Shortly thereafter came the influx 
of European trade goods, virtually unlimited new wealth which 
could be acquired by trading buffalo robes to the French adven- 
turers. Large-scale hunting operations became not only feasible, 
but enormously profitable. As a result, many small villages merged. 
Pressure from the Osages on the north and the Comanches on the 
west accelerated the diminution of the number of villages because 
larger groups could defend themselves more effectively. The names 
of many village bands were lost in the process of consolidation. 
Wichita is merely one village designation which has survived to 
apply to the entire people. But at the climax of their history, 
the Wichita were a minor band. It was the large village called 
Taovayas, probably itself the result of the combination of several 
smaller groups, which overshadowed all the kindred bands in the 
history of the northern border lands of New Spain in the latter 
eighteenth century. 


The story of European contact with the Wichita people is a 
long one. Quivira, discovered by Coronado in 1541, was not the 
land of fabulous wealth which he had sought, but a series of grass- 
hut villages of the Wichitas. The Spaniards first reached them 
in July, 1541, on the Arkansas River in the vicinity of modern 
Lyons, Kansas, where there were six or seven settlements some 
distance apart in the first group. During the twenty-five days 
which he spent in Quivira, Coronado saw or heard of twenty- 
five towns. Swinging northeast across Little River and Smoky 
Hill River to the vicinity of present Lindsborg, Kansas he reached 
Tabas, which the Indians said was the remotest area of Quivira 
and a region of very great importance. Tabas perhaps equates with 
the band name which the Spaniards spelled Taovayas two centuries 
later? 


The fleeting contact with the Coronado expedition had no 
apparent influence on the Wichita villages, and there was little 


2 Herbert Eugene Bolton, Coronado, Knight of Pueblos and Plains (New York, 
1949), pp. 291-298. 
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more direct contact with Europeans for another century. How- 
ever, by the time French explorers encountered the Wichitas, they 
had acquired the horse, the European importation which set in 
motion a virtual revolution on the Plains. The old ways of life 
were already in a process of re-orientation around the horse, but 
the advent of the commercially-minded Frenchmen helped to de- 
termine the course of the reorganization. Because the French traders 
seized upon their villages as trading posts, the Wichita bands re- 
mained semi-sedentary villages at a time when many similar 
Indian groups abandoned their villages in favor of a roving life 
on the Plains. 


That the French explorers knew the Wichitas by 1673 is 
shown by early maps which picture Paniassa villages scattered 
along the Arkansas River in present Oklahoma and northern 
Kansas.5 The French often called the Wichita people Panis with 
a qualifying adjective, as in Paniassa. Panipiquets (some records 
give this ‘‘Pani Pique’’). Panis Noirs because they so closely 
resembled the Pawnee Indians whom the French had encountered 
farther north. The descriptive names coined by various French 
traders, which persisted into the Nineteenth Century, thus add to 
the confusion in nomenclature created by the presence of the many 
Indian Village names. 


The French opened trade relations with the Wichita villages 
in 1719 and sponsored a Wichita-Comanche alliance about 1747.8 
With the establishment of that alliance the Wichita villages as- 
sumed great commercial importance. Some village bands established 
themselves side-by-side at favorable trade locations, retaining 
their separate identities but functioning as a single market-place. 
Other groups moved south under pressure from the hostile Osages. 
The maps of the early eighteenth century indicate a steadily de- 
creasing number of villages’ Such a strong trend toward eonsoli- 
dation developed among the remaining groups in the Arkansas 


3 The early Indian tribes and the Spanish and the French expeditions and trad- 
ing relations in Oklahoma of the 18th Century are the subject of condensed accounts 
by the late Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, at one time Secretary and later Director of Re- 
search in the Oklahoma Historical Society, under the titles “Indigenous Indian 
Tribes,” “Spanish Explorations,” and “French Trading Operations.” (Joseph B. Tho- 
burn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the State and Its People [New 
York, 1929], Vol. I, pp. 21-45) —Ed. 

4Clark Wissler, “The Influence of the Horse in Plains Culture,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. XVI (January-March, 1914), pp. 1-32; Francis Haines, “Where 
Did fot Indians Get Their Horses?”, ibid., Vol. XL (January-March, 1938), 
pp. 112-117. 

_ °Indian Villages of the Illinois Country, Part I, Atlas (Scientific Papers of the 
Illinois State Museum, 11), Compiled by Sara Jones Tucker (Springfield, 1942), 
Plates IV, V, VI. 

6 Herbert Eugene Bolton, ed., Athanase De Méziéres and the Louisiana- 
Ree 1768-1780 (Cleveland, 1914), Vol. I, p. 58. 

ucker, Indian Villages of the Illinois Country, Part I, Atlas, Pl 
VI, VII, XIA, XII, XIII, XIV, Bi XVII, XIX. Pacey 
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Valley that by 1749 there was only one large Wichita-speaking 
village on the river, located east of present Newkirk, Oklahoma.® 
[ts inhabitants were called Panipiquets by the French voyagers. 


The large Panipiquet group moved their village south to Red 
River about 1757 to escape the damages which they continually 
suffered at the hands of the Osages and to improve their commer- 
cial opportunities. Established on both sides of Red River near 
present Spanish Fort, Texas, they had easy access to the French 
trading posts of Louisiana. Shortly after their southward migra- 
tion, they encountered the Spaniards of Texas. It was these Euro- 
peans who called them Taovayas, possibly a Spanish rendition of 
the Indian village name heard by Coronado in 1541 and by La 
Harpe in 1719. And it was as Taovayas that the leading band of 
the Wichita people appeared in the history of the northern frontier 
of New Spain.? 


Although one of the twin villages on Red River was that of 
the Wichita band, the Taovayas were larger and more powerful 
and their name was generally applied to both villages. These 
villages, named San Bernardo and San Teodoro by Athanase de 


8 Joseph B. Thoburn, “The Northern Caddoan Peoples of Prehistoric Times 
and the Human Origin of the Natural Mounts, So Called, of Oklahoma and Neighbor- 
ing States,” manuscript in the Oklahoma Historical Society. The Caddoan (Wich- 
ita speaking peoples) village site east of present Newkirk, in Kay County, was the 
location for work of an archeological expedition headed by Dr. Thoburn, under the 
auspices of the Oklahoma Historical Society, in the summer of 1926. It was dur- 
ing the work of this expedition that Dr. Thoburn brought to light evidences here of a 
trading post indicated on old foreign maps as “Fernandino” which was probably 
operated by the French about 1749, on the Arkansas River in Oklahoma (Thoburn, 
Ms., ibid.; Muriel H. Wright, “Pioneer Historian and Archeologist of the State of 
Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIV, No. 4 [Winter, 1946-47], p. 
404; also, historical data on Fernandino as Oklahoma’s first white settlement, in 
the feature article by George H. Shirk, under the title “Real Estate Deal No. 1” in 
the magazine section of The Daily Oklahoman for August 27, 1950, pp. 14-15) —Ed. 

9 Wide variations resulted when Spaniards, Frenchmen, and Americans tried to 
spell the Indian band name, as in these examples: Tabas, Tabayas, Taboyages, 
Taguas, Taguayas,.Tahuayces, Tahuaves, Taobaianes, Taoballases, Taobayaces, 
Taobayais, Taobayas, Taobayases, Taovayash, Taoriayaces, Taouaiches, Taouaiares, 
Taouaires, Taouaiazes, Taouyayaches, Taovaianes, Tauaiches, Tauaires, Tauaiases, 
Tauaias, Tauayares, Tauayas, Tauovayases, Tauoyases, Tauviares, Tavaises, Tav- 
aiaz, Tavaiazes, Tavayas, Tavoiages, Tovoyache, Towehas, Toauyaces, Toavaiazes, 
Toayas, Tobiaches, Towaahack, Towash, Towe-ash, Towiaches. 

(The Taovayas are generally referred to as “Tawehash” in the early Indian 
records in Oklahoma. The Confederate treaty signed August 12, 1861, at the Wichita 
Agency [east of present Ft. Cobb, Oklahoma], concluded by Confederate Commis- 
sioner Albert Pike with nine Indian tribes and bands bears the name of “Isadowa, 
Principal Chief of the Wichitas” as one of the signers together with two other 
Wichita chiefs. The supplementary article to this treaty has this statement: “It 
being well known to all surrounding tribes and universally acknowledged that, from 
(ime immemorial, the Ta-wa-i-hash people of Indians, now called by white men the 
Wichitas, of whom the Hue-cos and Ta-hua-ca-ros are offshoots, possessed and in- 
habited, to the exclusion of all other tribes and bands of Indians, the whole country 
lying between the Red River and the False Washita..... ” [War of the Rebellion 
Official Records, Series IV, Vol. I, pp. 546, 547].—Ed.) 
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Méziéres in 1778, became strategically important in both the com- 
mercial and military affairs of the northern border lands.!? By 
virtue of their favorable location, their alliance with the Comanches, 
and their trade connections, the Taovayas prospered. Until the end 
of the Eighteenth Century they were the most numerous and 
powerful of the bands which the Spaniards called the Nortefios, or 
Nations of the North, and were a force to be reckoned with by 
San Antonio, New Orleans, and Santa Fe. The Taovayas appeared 
in the Spanish literature of New Mexico as the Jumanos. In that 
province they were known largely as eastern allies of the Coman- 
ches, to be dreaded chiefly because they supplied that tribe with 
French guns and ammunition. 


The Comanche Indians figured prominently in the story of 
the Taovayas after the French-sponsored alliance of the two groups 
in 1747. Nomadic hunters and warriors, they found the Taovayas 
village a convenient market for buffalo skins, horses, mules, and 
war captives. The Taovayas bartered their surplus agricultural 
produce to the Comanches as well as French trade goods. 


The Waco, Tawakoni (or Touacara), Wichita, and Iscani were 
bands of Wichita people who maintained their identity during the 
period of Taovayan predominence. The smaller of the ‘‘Taovayas 
towns’’ at the Spanish Fort site on Red River was actually the 
Wichita village, and those two bands were joined there by the 
Iscanis on at least one occasion. The others were located in villages 
in northern Texas, where they usually operated in alliance with 
the Taovayas and Comanches. The Kichais were a band of similar 
character. The Caddo bands around the Natchitoches area, of whom 
the Cadodacho (or Kadohadacho) are considered the ‘‘real’’ Caddo, 
were linguistic relatives of the Wichita bands. While the relation- 
ship was not recognized, they were usually on good terms during 
the Highteenth Century, and the Caddos acted as intermediaries 
between the Taovayas and the successive French, Spanish, and 
American officials at Natchitoches. The Taovayas and their friends 
collectively were called the Nations of the North, or Nortefios, by 
the Spaniards. 


The most dangerous enemies of the Taovayas were the Osages, 
who drove them south from the Arkansas to the Red River and 
played an important part in their ultimate downfall. The Taovayas 
in turn, in alliance with the Comanches and other Nations of the 
North, drove the Lipan Apaches south from Red River, threatening 
them with extinction and forcing them to seek refuge in Spanish 
missions. Their common hatred of the Apaches was the foree which 
welded the northern Indians into the offensive alliance which pro- 
duced their first conflict with the Spaniards of Texas. 


10 Bolton, Athanase De Méziéres, Vol. I, p. 114. 
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The only Europeans who dealt successfully with the Taovayas 
were the French traders, who continued their work long after the 
territory had passed to the Spanish crown. No efforts of Spanish 
officials, friars or soldiers could approach the success of that free- 
trade relationship, so firmly was it rooted in mutual self-interest. 
Its break-down under the restrictive Spanish commercial regu- 
lations, when the Taovayas had become dependent upon trade 
goods and while their northern enemies, the Osages, still had easy 
access to firearms, was a’ severe blow from which the Taovayas 
did not recover. 


French traders in the Mississippi Valley strove from the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Century to establish trade relations 
with the Spaniards of New Mexico. The first requirement was 
peace on the intervening plains, in itself a threefold task. The 
French had first to establish alliances with the Indians along the 
proposed routes, then to make peace between warring tribes, and 
finally, to convince the western-most tribes that it would be more 
profitable to trade with the New Mexicans than to raid them. 
Success in the undertaking would open a lucrative trade with the 
Indians themselves as well as the New Mexicans. 


The tributaries of the Mississippi River were the obvious 
highways to the Spanish province, and the villages of the semi- 
sedentary tribes on those streams formed ready-made trading posts. 
The Indians found French goods, especially guns and ammunition, 
so attractive that they could be induced to move to locations pre- 
ferred by the voyageurs and even to consolidate their villages for 
commercial’ advantages. The Wichita people of the Arkansas 
Valley figured in such a scheme in 1702 when Louisiana’s Governor 
Pierre Le Moyne d’Iberville proposed to bribe the Panis to move 
a hundred leagues up the Arkansas to join the Mentos! at a site 
accessible by water the year around, both to facilitate trade and, 
by strengthening French influence, to discourage Panis raids on 
New Mexico.!2. The project was not accomplished. 


Actual trade relations with the Wichita bands were initiated 
in 1719 by Benard de la Harpe and Claude Du Tisne, French agents 
who came from Louisiana and Illinois, respectively, to make peace 
pacts with the Indians and establish outposts from which to launch 
the New Mexico trade. La Harpe, travelling north from Natchi- 


11 The Mentos, who appear only in the earlier European accounts and maps of 
the Arkansas country, apparently were another of the Wichita bands who lost their 
identity in the eighteenth century. See fn. 8 for reference (Vol. IV, p- IND) ; 

12 Pierre Le Moyne d’Iberville, Memoire sur le pays du Mississippi, la Mobile 
et ses environs, leur riviéres, les peuples qui habitent, sur le commerce qui s’y pourra 
faire dans moins de cing a six années, en etablissant ce pays, 30 juin, 1702, a bord 
de la Renommée, in Décowvertes et Etablissements des Francais dans | ’Quest et 
dans le Sud de ’Amerique Septentrionale ed. by Pierre Margry (Paris, 1846), Vol. 
IV, p. 599. 
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toches, found nine Wichita villages'® located together along the 
Arkansas above the Forks of the river in present eastern Oklahoma."# 
The alliance which he proffered was debated in council by the 
Indians and accepted on September 4. It seemed to them that the 
French must be a very powerful nation if thy could send such a 
small party as La Harpe’s all the way from Louisiana without fear- 
ing enemies along the way, but probably the most telling argument 
was their desire for French arms to use in warfare. Whatever 
their motives, they now entered into a mutually profitable re- 
lationship which was to endure throughout the period of French 
dominion. 


When La Harpe inquired about the route to New Mexico, the 
chiefs admitted that the Arkansas was navigable in winter as far 
as the Spanish territory, but they refused to take him there be- 
cause they feared the Padoucas (Comanches) who roamed the 


13 Bernard de la Harpe, “Relation du Voyage,’ December 12, 1719, ibid., Vol. 
VI, p. 289 ff. The nine village names were recorded as Touecaras, Toayas, Caumu- 
ches, Aderos, Ousitas, Ascanis, Qustaquois, Quiscapquiris, and Honenchas. Taoyas 
is generally equated with Taovayas. 

(Touacaras [or variants Tahuacaros, Towoccaros, etc.] was the name by which 
the Tawakonis were known even after they were listed under the designation “Wich- 
ita and Affiliated Tribes” at the Wichita Agency, after their removal [1859] from 
Texas, and settlement on the Washita River in Oklahoma. The Touacaras or Tawa- 
konis were leaders among the Wichita speaking groups from the time of La Harpe’s 
visit to their village on the Arkansas in 1719. Ochillas, the principal chief of the 
Tawakonis [1861], was long the recognized leader of the tribal group, and again 
a Tawakoni was the chief of the Wichitas as late as 1901. La Harpe’s designation 
“Ousitas” or Wusitas” referred to the Wichitas, the name of which was carried 
west by the French from their contacts with the Choctaw speaking peoples of the 
Lower Mississippi Valley. This name, now Wichita, is from wia-chitoh, a Choctaw 
descriptive name [from the Choctaw words wia, “arbor” (brush arbor”) and chitok. 
“big”] meaning “big arbor,” referring to the grass thatched arbors and houses 
for the which the Wichita peoples have been noted since their discovery. While 
the name Wichita, or a variant, is found in a few references to the Taovayas, 
or Tawehash, it was first officially applied to the tribe by the U. S. Commissioner: 
in the Camp Holmes Treaty of 1835, made in council on the Canadian River ir 
Oklahoma, at which time the tribe was living in country owned by the Choctaws 
The Choctaw delegation headed by some of their noted chiefs formed one of the 
largest tribal groups in attendance at the Camp Holmes Council, and their positior 
as owners of the country in which the Wichita lived apparently led the U. S. Com 
missioners to adopt this name in the treaty. The Towocarro, or Tawakoni, were 
the leaders of the Taovayas and the allied Comanche delegation to Camp Holme: 
where the old name Taovayas evidently was unheard and finally lost in the counci 
proceedings, the treaty officially designating the tribe under the name Wichitau 
[Muriel H. Wright, A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951) 
pp. 247, 248, 255, 256, 258, 259]—Kd.) 

14La Harpe’s first expedition in Oklahoma was the subject of close stud: 
by the late Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn whose notes on La Harpe’s Journal and may 
showing the route of the expedition northeast from Red River to the Arkansas ar 
a part of Dr. Anna Lewis’s article, “La Harpe’s First Expedition in Oklahoma 
1718-1719,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. II, No. 4 (December, 1924), pp. 33] 
49. Dr. Lewis here presents La Harpe’s Journal translated from the French, foun 
in Margry’s Decowvertes et Etablisment des Francais —Ed. 
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region of the sources of the Canadian and Arkansas rivers. The 
Spaniards were said to frequent the same region for gold, furs 
and slaves. 


La Harpe learned that his new allies lived in their villages 
only from March until October in order to cultivate their crops. 
fobacco, which they dried and braided in great quantities, was 
yne of the most important. For the rest of the year they became 
‘oving hunters, and they owned many beautiful horses, equipped 
with saddles and bridles. 


When La Harpe left the villages the chiefs brought him fare- 
well gifts, one of which was an eight-year-old slave. The Taova- 
ras chief apologized for having no slaves to present, saying that 
f La Harpe had come only a month sooner he could have given 
him seventeen war prisoners which unfortunately had since been 
saten at a public feast. This is the first of several early reports 
of cannibalism in the Wichita villages. 


Coincident with La Harpe’s journey to the Canadian in Sep- 
ember, 1719, was Claude Du Tisne’s expedition from Illinois to 
the Arkansas Valley, where he encountered Wichita villages 
which he called Panis.1® The Osages, whom he met first, tried to 
lissuade him from visiting the Panis because they were loath to 
see their enemies acquire French guns. Failing to sway Du Tisne 
rom his purpose, the Osages told the Panis that the Frenchmen 
1ad come to catch them for slaves, and the Du Tisne party was 
‘eceived with hostile suspicion until he convinced the Panis of his 
yeaceful intent. Then they readily consented to an alliance.!” 


Du Tisne thought the Panis a very brutal people, but he 
ound that they could readily be appeased with guns, highly prized 
irticles of which they had only six. The village which Du Tisne 
‘irst visited comprised one hundred and thirty houses and two 
wundred warriors. It lay forty leagues west of the Osages, on the 
yank of a small stream twelve leagues west of the Arkansas. Around 
he village lay a high prairie and to the southwest rose a forest 
which was very useful to the Indians. One league northwest, on 
he banks of the same stream, was another village, stronger than 
he first, and several other Panis villages were said to be located 
‘farther west and northwest. In the two villages which Du Tisne 
risited were some three hundred horses which the Panis valued so 
reatly that they were reluctant to part with them. Du Tisne 


15 A Cancy Indian, identified as Lipan Apache in Handbook of American In- 
lians North of Mexico (Bulletin 30, Bureau of American Ethnology), ed. by Fred- 
rick Webb Hodge (Washington, 1907), Vol. I, p. 709.) 

16 Voyage Fait par M. Du Tisne en 1719, chez les Missouris pour aller aux 
aniassas, Extrait de la Relation de Bénard de la Harpe. Margry, Vol. VI, pp. 311- 
12. 

17 Claude Du Tisne to Jean Baptiste Le Moyne de Bienville, Kaskaskias, Novem- 
er 22, 1719, ibid., p. 314. 
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traded goods to them in return for two horses, a mule which bore 
a Spanish brand, and an old silver cup. Inquiring about the source 
of the Spanish articles, he learned that the Panis had been to the 
Spanish settlements in years past, but that the powerful Comanches 
now barred the way. 


The Panis vigorously opposed Du Tisne’s plan to go to the 
big Comanche camp which they said was five days west, for they 
too wished to keep French guns out of the hands of their enemies 
as long as possible. Despite their protests Du Tisne visited the 
Comanches whom he found after six days of travel. They treated 
him kindly, and he returned convinced that if the French could 
conciliate the Panis and the Comanches, they would gain the 
route to New Mexico which they desired. 


In 1724 Etienne Veniard de Bourgmont, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of broadening French control of the Plains tribes, 
sponsored a peace meeting of Otoes, Osages, Iowas, Kansas, Panis. 
Mahas, Missouris and Illinois with the Comanches at a Kansas 
village.18 But French activity in the Arkansas Valley lagged and 
the peace achieved by Bourgmont was not extended south to the 
Wichita villages for some twenty years. When the Mallet brothers 
Pierre and Paul, blazed the trail from Illinois to Santa Fe and 
made their way back from New Mexico to Louisiana on the Ar- 
kansas River in 1739, they found no French activity above the 
forks of the Arkansas.!® 


French interest in the Arkansas route to New Mexico was re- 
newed by the report of the Mallet brothers. The French and Span- 
ish crowns were then allied under the first Family Compact and 
good trade relations between their colonies seemed quite possible 
if only the Indians could be controlled. The ambitious Louisiana 
officials failed to realize that the Spanish colonial officials would 
not sanction the French traders, regardless of their respective home 
governments, because they dreaded above all else a commerce which 
would place guns in the hands of the Plains Indians. 


In 1741 Fabry de la Bruyere was dispatched from New Orleans 
by Governor Jean Baptiste Le Moyne de Bienville to follow up the 
Mallets by exploring the Arkansas and making alliances with any 
unknown tribes that he encountered.2° 


One of his principal errands was to exhort the Osages, Panis 
and Comanches to quit attacking New Mexico. Difficulties along 


18 Etienne Veniard de Bourgmont, Relation du Voyage de la Riviere Missouri 
sur le Haut de Celle des Arkansas et du Missouri aux Padoucas, June 25, 1724—Ie 
Haut de Celle, November 1, 1724, ibid., VI, p. 312 ff. 

19 Voyage des Freres Mallet, avec Six Autres Francais, depuis la Riviere de: 
pu dans le Missouri jusqwa Santa-Fe (1739-1740), Extrait du Journal, ibid. 
p. ; 

20 Jean Baptiste Le Moyne Bienville et Salmon, “Lettre,” i 
30, 1741, ibid., p. 468. ce GRR a 
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the route and dissension within the party caused the abandonment 
of the expedition in 1742 before anything could be accomplished, 
but Fabry’s report furnishes an approximate date for the south- 
ward migration of part of the Wichita people, proving that most of 
the related bands preceded the Taovayas-Wichita contingent into 
the Red River region. An Osage war party visited his camp, seek- 
ing a Panis band called Mentos who formerly lived on the Arkanasa, 
but had recently moved south.2! The Mentos were then located 
near the Cadodacho on the lower Red River, where they were 
-ounted allies of the Caddo bands, as were also the Tawakonis and 
Kichais.2* 


By 1749 the Wichita people remaining in the Arkansas Valley 
were concentrated in two adjacent villages on the upper Arkansas 
River in present Kay County, Oklahoma. Several French traders 
who had continued west from those villages with Comanche guides 
were arrested in Taos, New Mexico, at the annual mercantile fair, 
oy Spanish officials who were alarmed by the increasing traffic in 
‘irearms on the Plains. From the interrogation of men arrested in 
Taos in 1749 and 1752 emerged the story of French activities 
among their Indian allies.” 


The Panipiquets, as the French called the Wichita people who 
remained on the Arkansas River, were described as warlike canni- 
gals, distinguished by their tattooed faces. Their two large, neigh- 
boring villages, in which they lived throughout the year, were 
strongholds composed cf numerous: grass huts, which were built 
slose together and surrounded by moated and loopholed fortifica- 
ions of post and earth. Extensive fields of corn, beans, and pump- 
kins lay outside the villages. 


All of the five hundred men of the Panipiquets used firearms, 
ulthough not very skillfully, and the French furnished them an 
ample supply of guns and ammunition. The other trade goods which 


21“January 24, 1742, he (Fabry) witnessed the arrival in his camp of a party 
yf 35 Osages who were going on the warpath against the Mentos, whom these sav- 
izes call also Panis, who used to be on the Arkansas River, above the Forks and 
bout 25 leagues above the Panis noirs, from which they withdrew on the Saint- 
Andrew River, where one still sees their old village, and for the last 4 or 5 years 
ear the Cadodacho where they are now.’”—Fabry de la Bruyere, Extrait des Lettres 
du Fabry de la Bruyere) a [Occasion du Voyages Projete a Santa-Fe, ibid., p. 474. 

22 [bid., p. 483. 

23 The testimonies of the prisoners, Luis del Fierro, Felipe Sandoval, Pedro 
Jartre, Luis Fuesi, and Jean Chapuis, were in substantial agreement on the following 
nformation. They appear in these two documents: Autos fhos sre averiguar que 
umbo han ttraido ttres franzeses que llegaron al Pueblo de taos con la Nazn Cu- 
nanche q benian a hazer sus aconstum brados resgattes, and Testimonio de los Autos 
hos a Consulta del Govor del nuebo Mexco sobre haver llegado dos franzeses car- 
ados de efectos que conduzian de la Nueba Orleans, Archivo General y Publica 
Mexico City), Provincias Internas, Tomo XXIV (William Edward Dunn Tran- 
cripts, Library of the University of Texas). Hereinafter cited as Autos de los 


‘ranceses, 
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they desired most were vermillion, hats, cloth, knives, and miscell- 
aneous hardware. One of their most cherished possessions, given 
them by the French commandant in the name of his king, was a 
French flag, which they kept in their village with a great deal of 
eare and affection. 


The Panipiquets were very well disposed toward the French 
and sinee 1747 had been allies of the Comanches, an arrangement 
accomplished by French mediation. That alliance had made possible 
the safe passage of French merchants over the Plains. The Coman- 
ches still did not go to the French colonies, however, and traded 
with them only through the Panipiquets. The French traders. 
came up the Arkansas River to the Panipiquet villages in their 
canoes, and returned to the Arkansas Post laden with skins, suet 
and buffalo robes. The Panipiquets conducted them from villages. 
by land on trading expeditions to the Comanches. The merchants: 
who were arrested in New Mexico sought the permission of the: 
Spanish officials to proceed regularly to that province with Coman-: 
che guides, but the New Mexican officials would not countenance 
a trading arrangement which would provide firearms to the Plains. 


Tndians. | 


Even though the attempt to establish a legal French commerce: 
with New Mexico failed, the Panipiquets enjoyed an unprecedente 
prosperity. Taking advantage of their location at the head o 
navigation on the Arkansas and near the easternmost range of the: 
Comanches, they had become important middlemen in the expandin 
commerce of the Plains. But their good fortune was short lived. | 


About 1752 the French and Indian trade network was further 
extended when the Comanches, through the mediation of the Pani- 
piquets made peace with the Pananas (modern Pawnees). The 
French traders then projected a trade route directly from the Illi 
nois country up the Missouri River to the Pananas, where they coul 
buy horses and proceed to Santa Fe with Comanche guides.24 Thi 
meant that the Panipiquets would be largely by-passed in thei 
Arkansas River location, for the Missouri was a more convenien 
highway for the Illinois traders. Meanwhile, the Louisiana trader 
were trying to open the Red River route for more direct passag 
to New Mexico. As the Arkansas route dwindled in importane 
activity lagged at the Arkansas Post, the early trading establish 
ment near the juncture of the Arkansas and Mississippi Rive 
from which the French had carried on much of the Wichita trade- 


Moreover, the French guns proved to be a mixed blessing, 
because the hostile Osages were more skillful in their use and owned 
more of them than did the Panipiquets. The continuous damages 
which they suffered at the hands of the Osages and the dimunitioni 
of the Arkansas trade forced the Panipiquets to move. They mi- 


24 Ibid. 
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grated south to Red River about 1757, driving out the Lipan 
Apaches who lived there. The statement of a prisoner whom the 
Taovayas released in 1765 is th only information concerning their 
removal, but it is quite possible that the Louisiana traders encour- 
aged the move, since it operated as much to their advantage as to 
that of the Panipiquets themselves.*® 


On Red River the Panipiquets established twin villages across 
the stream from each other at the western edge of the Cross Tim- 
bers." There, at the eastern limits of the Comanche range, they 
resumed their role of middlemen, and their villages became the 
farthest western resort of the traders from the post of Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. Strengthened by alliance with their kinsmen who had 
already moved south, and cooperating more closely than ever before 
with the Comanches, the Panipiquets could now prey on the Lipan 
Apaches just as they themselves had been harried by the Osages in 
the north. 

The Taovayas emerged on the scene in Spanish Texas as war- 
riors engaged in a full-scale offensive. It was in pursuit of the 
Lipan Apaches that they invaded the Spanish frontier in Texas, 
abruptly introducing themselves as a new factor in Spain’s control 
of that northern province. The Spaniards became involved in the 
Indian wars caused by the general southward migration of the 
Wichita and Comanche bands without realizing what had happened 
to them. The southward drive of the Nortefos pushed the Lipan 
Apaches into Spain’s Texan outposts. Such was the strength of 
the Panipiquets with their French firearms that the Apaches were 
forced to seek a European alliance of their own to combat their 
enemies. They necessarily turned to the Spaniards in Texas. 

Spain’s strict prohibition of: the distribution of guns to the 
Indians precluded any possibility that she might arm the Apaches 
so that they could fight on equal terms with their enemies. The 
alternative for the hard-pressed Apaches was to place themselves 
under Spanish protection by accepting mission life. The friars of 
the Texas frontier had long hoped to convert the Apaches, so they 
welcomed the change in the Apache attitude without making a very 
eritical examination of their motives. When, in the spring of 1757, 
the Apaches requested a religious establishment, Father Alonso 
Giraldo de Terreros led in founding a mission for them on the San 
Saba River. To protect the friars and their neophytes, the presidio 
of San Luis de las Amarillas was built nearby and encharged to 
Colonel Diego Oritz Parilla.?? 


25 Antonio Trevino, Testimonio, August 13, 1765, Bexar Archives, Library of 
the University of Texas. 

26 The village sites were at present Spanish Fort in Montague County, Texas, 
and just across the river in Jefferson county, Oklahoma. (Thoburn and Wright, 
op. cit., Vol. I, p. 43). 

27 The mission and presidio were established near modern Menard, Texas. Wil- 
liam E. Dunn, “The Apaches Mission on the San Saba River, Its Founding and 
Failure,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVI (April, 1914), pp. 404-411. 
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Father Terreros’ wealthy brother in Mexico liberally endowed 
the mission, so that it was richer in worldly goods than were most 
frontier religious establishments.2? The Apaches boasted widely 
to other tribes of the splendor of their mission and the power of 
their new allies, doing everything in their power to make the 
Spaniards seem to be actively leagued with them. They probably 
thought to intimidate the Nortefios but, contrary to their expecta- 
tions, such braggadocio cost the Apaches dearly. It drew the 
jealous wrath of the Nations of the North upon the San Saba 
settlement, and the Apaches never found mission life there the 
haven which they had imagined. 


The Apaches slowly gathered at San Saba in 1757, but the friars 
found it impossible to make them settle there. The cause of their 
extreme restlessness that summer, even more than their native 
reluctance to assume the trappings of civilization, was the rumor 
that the Nations of the North had formed an alliance and were 
mounting an attack to destroy the new asylum of the Apaches. 


Of the northern Indians the Texan Spaniards then knew only 
the easternmost, located in the Nacogdoches mission area, and it 
was probably from the Apaches that they first learned of the new- 
comers on the upper Red River. The latter, known to the French as 
Panipiquets and to most Indians as Taovayas, were already leaders 
among the Nations of the North. 


The Spaniards were precipitately introduced to their northern 
neighbors on March 16, 1758, when more than two thousand mounted 
warriors attacked the San Saba mission and presidio. Most of the 
Nations of the North and the Comanches were represented in the 
attacking force. Well equipped with guns and ammunition and ably 
led by a Comanche chief, they all but destroyed the mission. Fathers 
Terreros and Santiesteban and eight other persons were killed in 
the raid, the mission was sacked, and the Apaches were frightened 
away from the site.”9 


The Spaniards had either to punish the raiders or forfeit 
the respect and confidence of the Apaches and the other mission 
Indians in Texas. The commandant of the San Saba presidio 
Colonel Parrilla offered to lead a punitive expedition against the 
Nations of the North, and his project was approved by the council 
which met at Mexico City to consider the problem.*° 


__ The prominent role played by French guns in the San Saba 
raid directed Spanish suspicion to the French Louisianans. Since 


28 Fray Juan Augustin Morfi, History of Texas, 1673-17 : 
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29Dunn, “Apache Mission,” p. 407; Morfi, History, pp. 377-385. 

30 Henry Easton Allen, “The Parrilla Expedition to the Red River in 1759.” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. XLII (July, 1939), pp. 55, 70; Herbert Eu- 
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first aroused by the activities of La Salle on the Texas coast and, 
particularly, since the later commercial overtures of St. Denis, 
the Spaniards had viewed French presence on the Texas border with 
jealous alarm. The Spanish officials accused the French of insti- 
gating the attack on San Saba.*! 


Indignantly the Freuch authorities repudiated the suggestion, 
pointing out that nothing could be more contrary to their persistent 
policy of seeking to establish friendly commercial relations with 
Spanish Texas. They fully agreed that the San Saba culprits should 
be punished and claimed that, in deference to Spanish opinion, 
their traders had withdrawn from the offending villages. In token 
of his good will the commandant of Natchitoches, Cesaire de Blane, 
kept the San Antonio authorities informed on developments among 
the Nations of the North. Through De Blane the Spaniards learned 
that some of the silver articles from the San Saba mission were 
traded to Frenchmen at the Tawakoni village on the Sabine, but 
that. most of the valuable loot was in the village of the Taovayas, 
who, because of their superior numbers, had obtained most of the 
spoils.*? 


De Blane tried in vain to convince the Spaniards of the futility 
of their proposed campaign in the north. Conceding the justice of 
the Spaniards’ desire for reprisal, he argued nevertheless that such 
a course could only lead to a prolonged warfare in which the 
Spaniards must operate at a disadvantage. The Nations of the 
North and the Comanches were even then inciting each other to a 
renewed attack on San Saba, and a Spanish expedition, however 
justifiable, would only precipitate a series of deadly raids on the 
frontier. De Blane warned that even among Spanish mission Indians 
there were accomplices of the Nortefios, who would strike when and 
where the Spaniards least expected. In the event of warfare in 
their home territory, the Indians could simply vanish into the vast 
open spaces, to dart about like wild beasts and at last fall upon the 
Spaniards when they least anticipated an attack. 


De Blane’s tender of his good offices as mediator was sincere, 
for it stemmed from his desire to keep the frontier at peace in 
order to prevent a disruption of commerce. But the Spanish officials 
spurned his interference. His realistic arguments as to the im- 
possibility of winning a war with the Nations of the North and 
the dire consequences for Texas which must accompany failure 
earried no weight with the angry Spaniards .Parrilla’s faction 
pressed for a chance to vindicate Spanish arms. The Apaches de- 
elared that they could not settle at the mission until their enemies 
were subdued, so the missionaries joined in the clamor for a northern 


31 [bid., p. 90; Allen, “Parrilla Expedition,” p. 70. 

32 Césaire de Blanc to Governor Jacinto de Barrios y Jduregui, Natchi- 
toches, August 16, 1758, in Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de México, 
(Cunningham Transcripts, University of Texas). 
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campaign. Finally, a new raid on San Saba presidio, followed by 
reports from Nacogdoches that the Nations of the North were pre- 
paring a concerted offensive against San Antonio as well as San 
Saba, convinced the Spaniards that a vigorous policy against the 
Nortefios was imperative.** 


Parrilla was an able soldier who had seen service in both 
Europe and New Spain.. He had been governor of the provinces of 
Sonora and Sinaloa, and had learned something of Indian warfare in 
campaigns against the Apaches of the Gila region.** The encounter 
with the Nortefios at San Saba had inspired in him a healthy re- 
spect for the new enemies: ‘‘These northern Indians, treacherous 
in their conduct and arrogant in their preparations, so magnificent 
and numerous, are unique among the tribes of the Indies..... 
They are similar to the Moors in their manner of attack.* 


Parrilla’s estimate of the enemy indicated the need for a 
large regular force for the northern campaign, but the inadequate 
frontier garrisons could spare only a few soldiers. The Spaniards 
finally mustered a makeshift army of five hundred men, largely 
new to Indian warfare: one hundred thirty-nine presidials and 
officers, two hundred forty-one militia, thirty Tlascalteco Indians, 
and ninety mission Indians accompanied by the Franciscan Fathers 
Acayos and Pelaez.*® A herd of more than sixteen hundred head 
of horses, mules, and cattle considerably impeded their march. 


Intelligence from the French and the Indians of the Nacog- 
doches region showed the Nations of the North concentrated some- 
where north of the Brazos River. The military council at San 
Antonio in January 1759, recommended that only the Wichita, 
Tawakoni, Tonkawa, and Iscani bands be punished because the 
Comanches were too far away in unknown territory and were too 
fierce for Parrilla’s small force to tackle. Accordingly, in August, 
1759, the expedition struck a northeasterly direction from San 
Antonio. Parrilla’s own official report furnishes the particulars of 
the campaign.*” 


Just north of the Brazos River on October 2 the Spaniards 
surprised a Tonkawa village where they killed several warriors 
and took one hundred forty-nine captives. Using the prisoners as 
guides, the expedition pushed north toward the Taovayas village 
on Red River. On October 7 some sixty or seventy mounted Indians 
attacked the group. One determined charge by the Spaniards 


33 Allen, “Parrilla Expedition,” pp. 57, 58; Carlos Eduardo Castaneda, Our 
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seemed to disperse the attackers, who fled into a forest. The 
Spanish cavalrymen following them closely, emerged. abruptly 
onto a clear plain, just in time to see the Indians disappear into a 
fort on the bank of a large river. The Indians, safe within the 
stockade, laughed tauntingly at the Spaniards, challenging them to 
enter if they could. 


Parrilla saw that the fortified Taovayas village to which the 
Tonkawa prisoners had led him was a more formidable stronghold 
than the Spaniards had anticipated. The Indians occupied an 
enviable defensive position. Their village of high, oval-shaped 
huts was surrounded by both a stockade and a moat. The winding 
road which led along the bank from the village to Red River was 
protected in the same manner, and a sizeable force of Indians was 
stationed at the ford to forestall attack from that direction. A 
corral inside the stockade secured their livestock. Just beyond the 
village loomed the tents of their Comanche allies. As the Spaniards 
approached, the inhabitants of huts outside the palisade scurried 
into the fort, and Indians armed with guns manned their posts in 
front of the stockade. 


While the Spaniards paused to consider their strategy, the 
Indians took the initiative. They made repeated sallies from the 
fort under the leadership of a daring Taovayas chief who finally 
fell in the battle. Each mounted warrior had a companion on foot 
who kept a reserve supply of loaded guns ready for him. Thus they 
kept the Spaniards under constant fire for about four hours, never 
allowing them to gain the offensive. Indian reinforcements con- 
tinued to arrive all afternoon and well into the night, when they 
stopped fighting to hold a great firelight celebration inside the fort. 


One of Parrilla’s worst problems was desertion. Many of his 
raw recruits and all of his Apaches were so frightened that they 
fled the battlefield. The two cannons which the Spaniards had 
expected to weigh heavily in their favor were so ineffectual that 
the Indians jeered at their volleys, adding to the demoralization of 
Parrilla’s men. At the insistance of his remaining troops, the com- 
mander ordered a retreat that night. In the hasty withdrawal 
the Spaniards lost the two cannons, dangerous trophies which 
they were unable to retrieve from the Taovayas for nineteen years. 


Parrilla blamed his failure on French intervention. The 
Taovayas stockade flaunted a French flag, the Indian warriors 
were well supplied with French weapons, and the Spanish soldiers 
had clearly heard a fife and drum within the fort. Emphasizing 
those damning evidences of French complicity, Parrilla contended 
that the well-built fort, the excellent strategy, and the disciplined 
military action of the Indians could be explained only in terms of 


French coaching.*8 


38 Ibid. 
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The Spaniards did not realize that the materials seen by 
Parrilla were the usual currency of long-established French trading 
practices rather than the implements of a conspiracy against the 
Spanish control of Texas. Nor could they believe that good war 
strategy might bo of Indian as well as European origin. 


After the failure of Parrilla’s punitive expedition in 1759, 
some of the Spaniards realized the truth of de Blane’s argument 
that the Nortefios would in all likelihood remain the masters of 
the northern prairies and that new conciliatory techniques would 
be required to restore peace. Spanish colonials divided into two 
bitterly opposing groups: one faction wished to continue the attempt 
to subdue the Nations of the North by force; the other, convinced 
of the improbability of a military defeat of the Nortefios, thought 
that it would be wiser to make allies of them. The former argued 
that the Apache mission of San Saba should be continued, regardless 
of its primary role in causing the northern war. The latter wanted 
to abandon San Saba and even to go to war against the Apaches if 
necessary to win the friendship of the Nations of the North. The 
Apaches, they contended, obviously wanted military protection 
rather than religion, and the Nortefos, if allied with the Spaniards, 
would ve powerful agents for the extension of Spanish control in the 
north.* 


Parrilla led the faction which demanded that the Apache 
mission be continued and that another attempt be made to conquer 
the Nortenos although he insisted that a large, highly-trained and 
well-equipped army would be necessary to defeat them. He pre- 
ferred to continue the missionary effort among the Apaches be- 
cause he was convineed that the Nations of the North would never 
make trustworthy allies. The continual raids of the Nortefios on 
the San Saba establishment and other frontier settlements tended 
to support this argument. He proposed to discourage raids at San 
Saba by removing the livestock to San Antonio and increasing the 
presidial garrison to protect the mission until a decisive campaign 
could be launched against the Nations of the North.4® 


The group which opposed the projected military solution 
resorted to the services of unarmed friars for the restoration of 
peace. Their leading proponent was Father Joseph de Calahorra y 
Saenz, a veteran missionary at Nacogdoches who enjoyed the con- 
fidence of most of the Indians in northeastern Texas. The Tawa- 
konis came to him repeatedly in the spring of 1760 to ask forgive- 
ness for the San Saba raid and to plead for a restoration of peace 
with the Spaniards. They even offered to return to him the horses 
which they had stolen from the mission in years past if he would 
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intercede with San Antonio in their behalf, and they begged him to 
come to their village for a peace parley.*! 


Calahorra, having obtained the permission of Texas’ Governor 
Angel de Martos y Navarette, went to the Tawakoni village in 
September, 1760.4? He found the Tawakoni and Iscani villages 
located side by side, divided only by a street. The two towns, 
which together comprised forty-six large households, could muster 
two hundred fifty warriors. Despite their peaceful overtures, they 
were building a fort at their Sabine River villages comparable to 
the Taovayas establishment on Red River. 


The Tawakonis told the priest that the Taovayas lived five 
days farther on toward New Mexico, in a village very similar to 
their own. That they had six hundred warriors, more than twice 
as many as the Tawakoni-Iscani group, helped to explain their 
dominant position in the northern league. 


A Taovayas delegation came to the Tawakoni village to treat 
with Calahorra. They were so eager to make peace that they offered 
to restore the two cannons which Parrilla had lost, and they seemed 
to react favorably to the friar’s request that they return their 
Spanish captives. Calahorra learned that the Taovayas were then 
at war with New Mexican Apaches whom they called Pelones, and 
that they could easily conduct him to that province in fifteen days. 
The Taovayas left only after securing Calahorra’s promise to visit 
them in the following spring. 


The Indians requested that Calahorra found a mission among 
them, and agreed to live under Spanish law as a condition for its 
establishment. Armed with that promise, Calahorra advocated to 
the government that the San Saba mission and presidio be moved to 
the Tawakoni village, for he believed that the Apaches could 
never be Christianized and only feigned a desire for conversion 
in order to be protected in Spanish missions. The Nortefios seemed to 
him far more promising as potential converts and alles. Too canny 
to rely upon religious arguments alone, Calahorra stressed the 
strategic value of a post among the Nations of the North. If fur- 
ter military campaigns were almost certainly doomed to defeat, 
the Spaniards must cultivate the friendship of the Nortefos in 
order to counteract the inereasing influence of the French among 
them. At the Taovayas village there were already said to be five 
houses occupied by French hunters. Calahorra hoped to offset that 
potentially malicious force by winning the Indians over to Spanish 
mission life.# 

41 Fray Joseph de Calahorra y Saenz to Governor Angel de Martos y Navarette, 
Nacogdoches, May 26, 1760, in A.G.I., Audiencia de México (Dunn Transcripts, 
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In asking for peace with the Spaniards, the Nations of the 
North probably hoped to secure another connection as pleasant and 
profitable as the French trade alliance which had been their only 
prolonged association with Europeans up to that time. Another 
motive must have been their jealously of the Apache mission, which 
prompted them to seek a sanctuary for themselves. Whatever their 
reasons, however, the negotiations failed. 


Calahorra’s recommendation for the transfer of the San Saba 
mission to the north was rejected. Parrilla’s steady insistence 
that the Nations of the North could not be trusted prevailed over 
the priest’s arguments. Furthermore, according to a modern his- 
torian, the Apaches, alarmed by the news of Spanish talks with the 
Nortefios, undertook a systematic campaign to prevent a peace- 
ful settlement. They raided in the south, leaving objects of northern 
origin along the trail; then they raided in the north, leaving 
Spanish articles along the way. The Spaniards and Nortefios soon 
distrusted each other more than ever.*4 From 1762 to 1769 San 
Saba sustained frequent attacks from the Comanches and Nortefios, 
who usually made them in pursuit of the Apaches. Captain Rabago 
y Teran of San Saba, whose championship of the Apaches had been 
partially responsible for the rejection of the northerners’ peace 
overtures, proposed another campaign against the Taovayas fort 
in 1766. He estimated that a successful expedition would require 
one thousand men. The matter was deferred until the Marques de 
Rubi could complete his tour of presidial inspection, and by 1767 
Indian raids were almost a daily occurrence at San Saba. 


Rubi’s inspection of Texas in August, 1767, was only one por- 
tion of a general survey which had been ordered by the crown with 
a view to the comprehensive military reorganization of New Spain, 
a step necessitated by Spain’s defensive expansion into Louisiana 
and California. Rubi’s report formed the basis of the policies 
instituted by Teodoro de Croix in 1776 with the organization of 
the so-called Provinces Internas, the interior, or more accurately the 
northern, provinces of New Spain.4¢ Rubi’s recommedations on 
Indian policy marked a turning point in the official Spanish atti- 
tude toward the Nations of the North. Advocating a reversal of 
the previous stand, he prescribed a relentless war of extermination 
against the Apaches, whom he regarded as the root of Texas’ 
Indian troubles. He commended the Nortefios for their good dispo- 
sition, recalling that they had never attacked Spanish dominions 
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until provoked by the Apaches, and then only for just revenge on 
their traditional enemies.*” 


Another factor in the modification of Spanish views of the 
Nations of the North was the return of Antonio Trevifio, a Spanish 
lieutenant who was released in 1765 after two years of captivity 
in the Taovayas village.48 Trevifio gave the Spaniards their first 
eye-witness account of the leading northern village, and his official 
report’? may have helped to convince the Spaniards that an alliance 
with the Nortefios would be wiser than continued hostility. The 
following information is derived from Trevifio’s testimony. 


Although the Taovayas were guilty of extremely cruel treat- 
ment of many prisoners, they admired bravery above all other 
virtues. Trevifio’s courageous stand at the time that he was ecap- 
tured in a skirmish between a Taovayas party and a Spanish 
frontier patrol so impressed the Taovayas chief that he took 
Treviio back to the Red River village, where the Indians cared 
for him until he recovered from his severe wounds. Trevifio lived 
as'a member of the tribe for two years. He and his captors regard- 
ed each other with a great deal of affection but his homesickness be- 
came so apparent that the Taovayas, declaring that he had never 
been considered a prisoner, released him and escorted him safely 
back to San Antonio. The intimate knowledge of the Taovayas 
which Trevifio gained during his captivity made him a valuable 
liason agent between that tribe and Spanish officialdom when 
diplomatic relations were established a few years later. Trevifio, 
informed the government that the Taovayas village fortress from 
which the Nations of the North had repulsed Parrilla could with- 
stand a much stronger attack than any which the Spaniards were 
then able to mount. A very deep ditch about four paces in front 
of the palisade ensured that no one could reach it on horseback. 
Four great subterranean houses inside the stockade would, in the 
event of a siege, hold all of the villagers who were unable to partici- 
pate in the fighting. Most disturbing of all was the news that the 
Taovayas had learned from French traders how to operate the two 
eannons which they had captured from Parrilla and that those two 
pieces were now mounted in the fort. 


If a military expedition against them seemed futile, so did a 
revival of Calahorra’s plan to convert them to mission life. Game 
was abundant around the village and its inhabitants made fre- 
quent buffalo hunts. Their extensive fields yielded far more 
agricultural produce than the villagers needed. Since the principle 
attraction of the missions to most Indians was a dependable food 
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supply, it was unlikely that the prosperous Taovayas would be 
interested in mission life. 


A brisk trade with the French in buffalo robes, Apache slaves, 
and horses and mules stolen from the Spanish settlements assured 
the Taovayas a plentiful supply of ammunition, guns, and other 
manufactured goods. Raids on Spanish settlements and Apache 
camps had become excellent business for the Taovayas. 


The only enemies who seriously threatened Taovayan well- 
being were the Osages of the north, who had driven them south 
to Red River some eight years before. Their alliance with the fierce, 
numerous Comanches substantially increased the war threat of the 
Taovayas, and their village had recently been augmented by another 
related band. In addition to the Wichita village, which had been 
located just across the stream north of the Taovayas since the first 
years at the Red River site, there was now an Iscani village ad- 
joining the Taovayas town on the south.5® The Iscanis apparently 
had moved to the Taovayas village from the Tawakoni village on 
the Sabine River where Calahorra had visited them. 


Trevifio’s first-hand information on the strength of the Taova- 
yas obviously argued the desirability of conciliating them. At the 
same time, the considerate treatment which he had received at 
their hands somewhat discredited Parrilla’s old argument that 
the Nortenos could not be trusted. 


Some hope for improved relations with the Nations of the North 
was born in December, 1767, when a party of Taovayas and Coman- 
ches appeared at San Saba. Although they intended to fight any 
Apaches whom they found, they requested a peace parley with 
the Spaniards. The presidial garrison refused to let them inside 
the fort for fear of treachery, but they gave them presents of 
clothes, brown sugar loaves, tortillas, and trinkets. On their part, 
the visiting Indians allowed a supply train to enter the presidio 


unmolested and left in good spirits.>! ; 


The garrison of San Saba looked forward to a respite in their 
long war, but sporadic horse-stealing raids by the northerners con- 
tinued all month, and on January 2, 1768, there was another at- 
tempt to take the presidio. An Indian captive told the Spaniards 
that the French were encouraging the Taovayas, Tawakonis, Ton- 
kawas, and Comanches to harass the garrison. Tales that the 
mission had rich stores and that its Apache residents enjoyed such 
luxuries as silver plate had led to the new attempt to sack San Saba. 


The Rubi recommendations and the Trevifio report might have 
led to marked changes in the Indian policy of Texas, but they came 
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0 late. Spain had acquired Louisiana and the French inhabitants 
f the new crown province henceforth overshadowed the Texans 
1 Spain’s relations with the border tribes. By their earlier failure 
) act upon Calahorra’s recommendations, the Texans had forfeited 
1eir only opportunity to win the Nations of the North, an expensive 
stake which threw those frontier tribes permanently into the 
oulsiana camp. 
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ANNETTE BLACKBURN EHLER AND THE | 
PAT HENNESSEY MEMORIAL GARDEN | 


By Athie Sale Davis* 


Annette Blackburn Ehler, one of Oklahoma’s outstandin 
pioneer women, was interested in literature, art and music. | Sb 
was also interested and active in the social, fraternal and politice 
life of the state. She was a Life Member of the Oklahoma Historicé 
Society and, in 1936, was inducted into the Hall of Fame by th 
Oklahoma Memorial Association. 


Annette Blackburn, who according to the family Bible and a 
announcement of her first marriage was born Annette Belle,! i 
Lawrenceville, Illinois, August 10, 1864 the daughter of Williar 
and Amanda Ellen (Rawlings) Blackburn. 


She completed the elementary and high school of her nativ 
Lawrenceville, and attended Ohio State Normal School in Ada, Ohic 
She taught in a country school in Lawrence County, Illinois whe 
she was sixteen years old. Then every summer for a few years sh 
attended school herself, and taught the winter terms at differen 
times in Lawrenceville and in Palestine, Illinois, also in Danville 
She later taught in Missoula, Montana. 


In 1892 she married Marion Allen Haskett, of Danville, Illinoi 
Their daughter Helen was born February 18, 1899. Mr. Hasket 
died January 3, 1900 and little Helen died in 1901. After Mi 
Haskett’s death, she came to Hennessey, Oklahoma Territory 
where her two brothers, William and Marshall Blackburn and he 
sister, Mrs. Ella Courter, and their families were residing.? Sh 
taught in the Hennessey schools, and served one year as Deput 
Register of Deeds of Kingfisher County. She resigned this positio 
to buy the Hennessey Press-Democrat newspaper which she owne 
and operated for three years. Annette Haskett married Frederic 
Ehler, pioneer merchant and banker in 1907, and from that tim 
devoted herself to her home and the social, fraternal and eculturs 


* Athie Sale Davis is one of Oklahoma’s most gifted poets, her poems appearil 
in outstanding, national publications. She is well known in the poetry field f 
having assisted her husband, the late Frank P. Davis, M.D., in the annual public 
tion of Davis’ Anthology of Newspaper Verse, a work she continued after his dea 
until 1942. Mrs. Davis’ father, Charles T. Sale of Missouri, made the run at tl 
Opening of the Cherokee Outlet, September 16, 1893, and the following spring broug 
his family to Enid where Athie was reared and attended school and college. SI 
taught in the public schools of Enid and Okmulgee before her marriage to Dr. Dan 
in 1919. She makes her home in Oklahoma City where she is a member of tl 
See League of American Pen Women, State Poetry Society and State Write 

1Letter dated August 5, 1953, from Ida Blackburn Vandivier (Indianapolis) , 
piece Letty Ehler, to Mrs, Frank P. Davis. 
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organizations she loved.* As a girl in Lawrenceville she joined the 
Christian Church, and was always an active worker in the church, 
after coming to Oklahoma teaching in the Sunday school and giving 
of her talent as a pianist and musician. 


Mrs. Ehler’s chief interest in organizations was in the work of 
the Order of the Eastern Star and that of the Rainbow Girls. Her 
work in the Eastern Star organization was outstanding. She had 
been a charter member when the Lawrenceville Chapter was organ- 
ized in 1890, and she was a member of the Hennessey Chapter for 
forty-seven years. She served in various appointive and elective 
positions of the Grand Chapter Order of the Eastern Star of Okla- 
homa, and in 1915 was elected Worthy Grand Matron. In 1917, she 
first published the Eastern Star ‘‘Blue Book”’ revising this as 
necessary through the 19th and last edition published in 1945. 
Mrs. Ehler was Eastern Star editor of The Oklahoma Mason for 
eight years. Intensely interested in the Rainbow Girls, she held 
the position of ‘‘Supreme Hope’”’ in this organization. 


Mrs. Ehler regarded civic and political participation as a 
patriotic responsibility, and was a tireless worker. She was delegate 
to the first Democratic convention in which women participated, 
was the first County Vice-Chairman of Kingfisher County, dele- 
gate-at-large to National Democratic Convention held in New York 
City in 1924. She served as President of the Hennessey school board, 
was the first woman Mayor of Hennessey, serving two terms in 
this office in which she promoted paving of Hennessey streets and 
many other projects that contributed to the city’s improvement. 


A musician and pianist, she was the composer of several songs, 
among them Sweet Face Beneath the Roses which was written after 
the death of her little daughter, and later Welcoming Ode which was 
used in Hastern Star. 


She was author of Study Outline of Greek Mythology, Rhetor- 
ical and Literature Outline and A Text on Grammar. She wrote 
and published these booklets when she served as State Chairman of 
Literature of the Oklahoma Federated Women’s Clubs. She wrote 
and published in serial form a novel titled Back to the Old Ambraw.* 
She also had published a book of her own poems, The Fire Fly, and 
a small booklet, Echoes of the Chisholm Trail, as well as the ‘‘Blue 
Book’’ of the Eastern Star (19 editions). 


In addition to her membership in the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, the Oklahoma Memorial Association, the Order of the 
Eastern Star, and Rainbow Girls, Mrs. Ehler was also a member 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, The National League 


3 Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the State 
and Its People (New York, 1929), Vol. III, pp. 215-16. 
4Letter from Ida Blackburn Vandivier, op. cit. 
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of American Pen Women, Pi Gamma Mu, and the Delphian Chapter. 
She contributed to Oklahoma’s culture by sponsoring struggling 
young artists and by arranging art exhibits, and acquiring a sizable 
collection of paintings by Oklahoma artists. 


It was her intense interest in history and in marking the 
historical spots in Oklahoma as well as her desire that the facts of 
history should be kept straight, that caused Mrs. Ehler to spend 
$4,000 on a memorial for the murdered teamster for whom the 
City of Hennessey was named, and then present the memorial as 
a gift to the city. This presentation took place May 30, 1941. 


Tur Pat HenNeEssEY MEMORIAL GARDEN 


This outstanding memorial is a corner lot (75x150 feet) located 
at the north edge of Hennessey, just one block west of Highway 


#81. 


On July 4, 1874 Government employees found and buried the 
body of Patrick Hennessey beside the Chisholm Trail. In her book 
Echoes of the Chisholm Trail, Mrs. Ehler writes: 


“Sometime after the Town of Hennessey was established, the women 
of the town placed an iron fence around his grave with an arch upon 
which was inscribed his name. As the town grew larger and it became 
necessary to open a street along the old Chisholm Trail, it was necessary 
to remove this grave, as it was directly in the center of the new street, 
and the grave with its fence was moved about one hundred and thirty feet 
west of its original place. About thirteen years ago the City sold the 
plot of ground to which they had moved the Hennessey grave when the 
street was opened, and they again moved the grave about one-half mile 
away from its original place. The State Historical Society objected to the 
removal of this historical marker and I asked permission of the City Coun- 
cil to take it back at my expense as nearly to the original spot as it was 
possible. In 1939 when Hennessey celebrated its fiftieth anniversary and 
put on a ‘Pat Hennessey Pageant,’ I purchased the plot of ground around 
this grave and proceeded to build a Memorial to the Memory of the man 
for whom our town was named.” 


The first. iron fence around the grave is incorporated in the 
fence around the Garden. Mrs. Ehler had the grave covered with 
native stones, set in cement and a small head stone and foot stone 
erected. Just east and south of the grave is a rock lighthouse twenty- 
four feet high, in the top of which is installed a large light and 
musical chimes which operate by automatic control. From the many 
small windows shine electric light through bulbs of all colors. Direct- 
ly to the south of the grave is a five ton granite boulder bearing a 
bronze marker which gives a statement showing that Hennessey was 
not killed by Indians, but by white out-laws. 


In the winter of 1940, the writer visited Mrs. Ehler. After 
return from a visit to the Garden, there was comment on the fact 
that many historians tell that Indians murdered Pat Hennessey. 


5 Annette B. Ehler, Echoes of the Chisholm Trail (Hennessey, n.d.). 
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Mrs. Ehler smiled, ‘‘Yes, I know. I once spoke to one writer 
about that and he replied, ‘But it makes such a colorful story.’ How- 
ever there is one thing upon which all agree and that is the fact that 
William E. Malaley found and buried the body, and I personally 
interviewed Mr. Malaley.’’ 


Then she told me the details of the Pat Hennessey story that 
she had gathered through the years. 


Tue Story or Pat HENNESSEY 


Pat Hennesey had a government contract in 1874, to haul freight 
from Wichita, Kansas to Fort Sill and Anadarko, two government 
posts in the southern part of Indian Territory. As there were no 
railroads through this part of the Territory all freight was handled 
by such as Hennessey. 


Mrs. Ehler said she was first intrigued by hearing one man say 
to another ‘‘Have a Pat Hennessey cigar.’’ Then finding that the 
grave was a shrine to which all new comers were directed and to which 
she, too, wended her footsteps, she asked: 


‘*Who was Pat Hennessey ?’’ 
‘‘ Ask Mr. Malaley, he found and buried Pat Hennessey’s body,”’ 
was the reply. 


Upon further inquiry Mrs. Ehler found that William EH. Malaley 
had been a Deputy Marshal and that he was a man well trained 
for his work. He spoke the Indian language fluently, and knew 
Indian habits. He was always most cordial in his relations with the 
various tribes with which he came in contact. She learned also that 
Mr. Malaley was then living in Hennessey and was operating a livery 
stable. She went to see him and asked him to tell her the story of 
Pat Hennessey. 


From Mr. Malaley, Mrs. Ehler learned that on the night of 
July 3, 1874, Patrick Hennessey and three other teamsters spent 
the night at one of the small relay stations located at a point called 
Buffalo Springs, now known as Bison, six miles north of the present 
site of Hennessey. The other teamsters were: George Fand, Thomas 
Calloway and Ed Cook. Each man was driving a six mule team 
hauling a wagon well loaded with supplies. Next morning the freigh- 
ters made preparation to start on their way, but the keeper of the 
inn, Mr. Mosier, urged them to wait a while longer because he had 
received word that the Indians were reported to be on an uprising. 
To this the genial Irishman, who was always friendly with the In- 
dians is reported to have said ‘‘No Indian will harm me.’’ So the 
men and teams headed south. 


6 For a biography of “William E. Malaley,” see The Chisholm Trail by Sam P. 
Ridings (Guthrie, 1936), pp. 100-115.—Ed. 
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This same morning another party was headed northward across 
the plains. This party left the Indian Agency at Darlington to go to 


Wichita, Kansas. The Agency employees, composed of John D. Miles, | 
the Indian Agent in charge of the Darlington agency, Mr. and Mrs. | 


} 
‘ 
j 
: 


J. A. Covington and their daughter, Katie were riding in a light | 
spring wagon and were accompanied by three horsemen, William > 


Malaley, J. S. Brink and an Army Lieutenant from Fort Sill.? 


They had spent the night of July 4th at a ranch house near 
Kingfisher, and started out very early the next morning. When they 
reached Red Fork, now known as Dover, they found an excited group 
barricaded in Charlie Russell’s store because of an attack and 
bombardment supposedly by the Indians which had occurred early 
that morning. 


The Government party left the women at the store while the 
men went out into the timber and sand hills to reconnoiter. They 
found no signs of Indians, but found a place where a large number 
of horses had been tied for a considerable length of time. Malaley 
and others noted that they had been tied by white men. An Indian 
would have tied the horses close to the trees so they would have had 
very little room to move about and the stamping of their hooves would 
have made a small trampled place where each one stood, Instead these 


horses had been given a long, loose rope as was plainly evident from 
their tracks. 


Another important and startling bit of evidence was the prints 
of high heeled boots all about. Indians all wore moccasins in those 
days, no Indian ever wore boots! But boots were worn by white men 
who were much in the saddle. 


From all these signs the men decided that the attacks on the 
store had been by white outlaws, who had disguised themselves as 
Indians. It was a known fact that there were roving bands of out- 
laws in the territory who were doing much mischief that was being 
charged to the Indians.’ So the investigators were satisfied in their 
own minds that the attack on the store had been by white outlaws. 


7™“The party consisted of Agent John D. Miles, J. A. Covington, Sarah (Darling- 
ton) Covington, his wife, Katy Covington, their daughter, a babe in arms, Mar- 
shal William E. Malaley, a lieutenant, two or three soldiers, and a few other per- 
sons.”—Ibid., p. 104.—Ed. 

8In her booklet Echoes of the Chisholm Trail, p. 9, Mrs. Ehler quotes an ex- 
cerpt from a letter dated July 10, 1874, from Agent J. D. Miles to the Office of 
Indian Affairs in Washington: “I do not hesitate to say that had we been furnished 
with a detachment of troops sufficient to have protected their own (Indians) 
reservation from buffalo hunters and the continuous incursions from white horse 
thieves, all of which was promised them (and my records show that these troops 
have been earnestly appealed for), I do not hesitate to give it as my firm convic- 
tion that all our present troubles would have been avoided. But now it will not 
do to stop to ask ‘whose cow it was that kicked over the lamp that burned up 
Chicago,’ the hostile movement must be controlled and at the proper time when 
order is restored, deal out justice to the original cause. I claim to know almost 
every whiskey-horse-thief in this country and hope to be able at some future day to 
bring them to justice, as they are the parties who have set the match on fire.”—Ed. 
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Then the Government party, with its mounted escort proceeded on 
ts way north, Mr. Malaley was riding in front of the spring wagon. 


Between one and two o’clock in the afternoon they came upon 
signs of trouble along the trail. Sugar, coffee, empty boxes and 
yarrels were scattered about. The horsemen rode rapidly forward 
und soon came upon the body of a man. He was lying on the east side 
of the Chisholm Trail, covered by smoldering grain. Ashes of the 
wagon were about him, its iron tires alone were left. Attached to these 
res were chain traces. The position of the burning body gave evi- 
lence that the man, while still alive, had been tied to the two back 
wheels of the wagon with his head to the southwest and his feet to the 
northeast, by the chain traces of his own wagon. He had then been 
sovered with sacks of grain and the whole outfit set on fire. 


Mr. Malaley, in his official capacity as Deputy Marshal, care- 
fully checked everything for clues. Again he noted the numerous 
prints of high heels all about! He also noted that the man had not 
yeen scalped. 


Despite fear of a return of the outlaws, or a possible attack 
yy an Indian war party it was decided to bury the body before pro- 
seeding on the way. The only implement the men had for digging was 
un axe. With this they chopped the prairie grass and loosened the 
lirt, then set to work with their hands and threw out the dirt. It 
was a difficult job, and the hot July sun made it even more un- 
Jleasant. At last they had a rude hole which was about eighteen 
meches deep and in this shallow grave they laid the body, then threw 
che loose dirt back over it. 


When the party reached the inn at Buffalo Springs they told 
ff the incident and learned the identity of the victim—Patrick 
Hennessey. It was also learned that the massacre of the freighters 
was known. Mr. Malaley especially noted the loquacity of one 
ndividual. The man’s name was reported to be Brooks, and he had 
een a guest at the inn for some time. He claimed that he had been 
lown on Turkey Creek hunting, and said that he heard shooting so 
1urried to a spot where he could see. 


This man, Brooks, said: ‘‘I saw that a fight was going on between 
he Indians and the freighters. After the freighters used up their 
mmunition the Indians closed in on them and killed them. I returned 
o the inn and later got another man to go with me to get the bodies. 
We brought the three teamsters in and buried them.”’ 


Mr. Malaley asked why they did not bring Hennessey too, and the 
nan paused, stammered and then replied that the wagon would not 
10ld them all. As Mr. Malaley continued his questions the man be- 
‘ame more and more reluctant to talk, and finally got away and left 


| 
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the men were reluctant to touch it, to this Mr. Malaley responded 
‘‘Well, we did. We buried it.’’ 


However the government employees all noted the shifting glances 
evasive replies and restless manner of the man who at first had beer 
so quick to furnish information. | 


| 
the inn. Others said that Hennessey’s body was in such shape thal 
| 


| 

Mr. Malaley continued his investigation. From others who sav 
the bodies of the three men who were brought in for burial, he 
learned that none of them had been sealped. Since the Indians re 
garded a scalp as a prized possession it seemed strange that they hac 
passed up these four trophies of war.° 


The Government party continued their trip. Upon arrival iz 
Wichita, the Indian Agent, Mr. Miles, sent his report to Washingtor 
and in it he attributed the deaths of the four men to Indians 
Just why he did so in the face of the evidence is not clearly known." 


9 According to B. K. Wetherell writing on July 4, 1874 near Red Fork, : 
“Texas Outfit” reported that four men had been killed and scalped and thei 
wagons burned this day on the Chisholm Trail. Existing communications and re 
ports from the military posts, ranches, Indian agencies and stations on the Chisholn 
Trail, written in 1874, reveal that there was virtually a reign of terror throughou 
western Indian Territory in this year. Wetherell wrote: “The Araphahoes kille 
and scalped a young man named Wm. Watkins, just across Red Fork, and chase 
a man to this Ranche. They shot his horse; they also tried to run off stock fron 
here. This was on the 2nd inst. I was at Baker’s at the time, and remained ther 
until this morning when a Texas Outfit came down and reported four men kille 
and scalped, with their wagons burning, laying about four miles above Bakers o 
the trail. The names of two of the men are Pat Hennesseey & Geo Farr, the othe 
two unknown. They were freighting to Sill. They were cautioned at Moshiers ne 
to come down, as two men who left Bakers yesterday evening were chased into th 
Ranche. Baker had left here some days ago. Capt. Leach & Stage driver were ¢ 
Baker’s. Upon receipt of news of murders, we abandoned the place and came here 
I think it possible a party will go up, and bury the men tonight. We are closel 
watched here. I will go up the trail when I can but I look for the Ranches to b 
all cleaned up except this..... Copy of letter signed by B. K. Wetherell, date 
“Lee & Reynolds Ranche near Red Fork, I. T. 7” 4” 1874,” to Enoch Hoag, Sup 
ee ace in Kiowa Depredations, Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Societ 
hs i s 

10 Agent Jno. B. Miles in his report dated September 30, 1874, states that - 
“was Cheyennes that killed William Watkins near King Fisher ranche on Seve 
month 2d; was Cheyennes that attacked Lee & Reynold’s ranche on same day neé 
Red Fork, killing some valuable horses; was Cheyennes that attacked Hennessey 
train, loaded with sugar and coffee for Agent Hayworth, killing Pat Hennesse: 
George Fand, Thomas Calloway, and Ed. Cook; Osages arriving at the scene « 
the massacre while the Cheyennes were yet present, and securing the largest po 
tion of the plunder, and afterward firing the wagons, to one of which the body « 
Pat Hennessey was evidently affixed.”—Report of the Commissioner Indian Affair 
1874, p. 234. 

Agent Miles further states in this same report of September 30, 1874 (ibid.) 
“During last fall and winter I became aware of the presence of a number of n 
torious horse-thieves, who had their headquarters established in the Black Jac 
Woods, bordering on Turkey Creek, a small tributary of Cimarron River [Red Fork 
and made several ineffectual attempts to capture or drive them from the countr 
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Pat Hennessey’s shallow grave was kept tended by freighters, 
who put a few stones or bits of earth upon it as they passed by on 
the Trail so that the winds would not blow away the sands which 
covered the body. The freighters and stage-coach drivers called the 
nearby bluffs ‘‘Hennessey Bluffs.’’ 


When the Rock Island railway was built through the Territory 
the company gave their station the name ‘‘Hennessey.’’ In the 
early days of the town there was a cigar factory there which named 
their product the ‘‘Pat Hennessey Cigar.’’ 


When Mrs. Ehler concluded her story, the writer asked, ‘‘ When 
your story was published what was the reaction to it?’’ 


She smiled and said that following the printing of the story 
several of the readers told her that she was mistaken, insisting that 
Patrick Hennessey had been killed by Indians. So she again sought 
Mr. Malaley. He verified every point in her story! He stressed 
the fact that at the Red Fork attack the manner of tying the horses 
had convinced all witnesses that the attack had been by white men 
in Indian garb. The most signifieant fact however was that none of 
the victims had been scalped. 


Mrs. Ehler said, ‘‘Mr. Malaley was most emphatic in his final 
statement when he said, ‘NO INDIAN EVER KILLED PAT HEN- 
NESSEY.’ ’’44 


Then she took from her files a book of clippings. Among them 
were published letters that had been received after her story had 
appeared in print. Most significant was one from Mr. J. W. House of 
Texas City, Texas. With Mrs. Ehler’s permission, these notes were 
made from it. Mr. House said in part: ‘‘I recently read in the 


Hennessey Clipper the article on ‘Who Killed Pat Hennessey ’ 


feeling assured that their frequent depredations on the herds of Indian ponies 


- would sooner or later bring on trouble with the Indians of this reservation. But my 


efforts in that direction were unsuccessful, owing to the lack of necessary force to 
warrant their successful arrest. A few thieves only have been arrested, and one 


killed in his attempt to resist the marshal who had demanded his surrender.” 


11 “He [Malaley] loved to talk of the old days on the range, and he often stated 
that he wanted the writer [Ridings] to record his statement of the death of Hen- 
nessey. These matters were not considered so important at that time, and it was 
not attended to until it was too late.’—Sam P. Ridings, op. cit., p. 114. 

William R. Malaley died at Kansas City, Missouri, on January 14, 1919 (cbid., 

pel), 
4 L his chapter on “The Death of Pat Hennessey,” (ibid., pp. 432-44), Mr. Rid- 


_ ings states definitely that Hennessey and his companions were killed by a_roving 
band of young Cheyenne warriors from Stone Calf’s contingent. However, Ridings 
- further states that he found the subject of Hennessey’s death very difficult to pre- 


sent, and closes his chapter on Hennessey with the statement (ibid., p. 444): “Re- 


. gardless of the uncertain items entering into the details of this important and his- 
- torical happening, the fact remains uncontroverted that Hennessey died—was killed 
| —and buried at the time and place heretofore stated.” —Ed. 
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This called to my mind the early eighties I spent in southern Kansas, 
when that question would have been answered by ‘The Horse 
Thieves’ who had given so much trouble to early settlers and caused 
them to organize vigilance committees.’’ 


The letter went on to say: ‘‘I talked to Jack Hastie, a very 
prominent and reliable business man in Wellington, Kansas, just 
after Pat Hennessey’s death ,and he said they caught in southern 
Kansas a number of men who had in their possession the mules and 
harness reported to have belonged to Pat Hennessy, the freighter, 
at the time of his murder. The men were brought to Wellington and 
lodged in jail. They were taken from jail one night and hanged 
on one tree on the north bank of Slate Creek. about a mile north of 
Wellington.”’ 


The letter closed by saying: ‘‘I never heard anyone in southern 
Kansas even intimate that the Indians killed Pat Hennessey, and I 
talked to many who knew the circumstances. I think you are 
right in your contention that the Indians did not kill Pat Hen- 
nessey.”’ L. = el 


In her generous giving of the beautiful Pat Hennessey Memorial 
Garden to the city she certainly fulfilled her desire to keep the 
facts of history straight.” 


Her interest in the Oklahoma Memorial Association was also 
demonstrated by her gift of a large legacy to that Association. 
In appreciation of her interest in this organization, Mrs. Ehler’s 
name is inscribed on a bronze tablet on the south wall of the en- 
trance to the Oklahoma Historical Building which reads as follows: 


MRS, ANNETTE BLACKBURN EHLER 


1864 1947 


THIS TRIBUTE IS PLACED IN THE OKLA- 
HOMA HISTORICAL BUILDING, TO THE LIFE 
AND SERVICE OF MRS. ANNETTE BLACK- 
BURN EHLER, BY THE OKLAHOMA MEMO- 
RIAL ASSOCIATION TO WHICH SHE GAVE 
A RICH LEGACY AND GREAT DEVOTION, 
A PHILANTHROPIST, A DISTINGUISHED 
CITIZEN, AND A NOBLE WOMAN. IN HONOR- 
ee WE HONOR THE STATE OF OKLA- 


OKLAHOMA MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


12The question “Who killed Pat Hennessey?” still receives heated replies i 
) q s in 
the eal ee region ae of the Cimarron (formerly the Red Fork) in West- 
erm ahoma. any people will not even countenance discussi f th ili 
that Hennessey was killed by white outlaws.—Ed. ier masa 
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THE CONFEDERATE STATES GOVERNMENT AND THE 
FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 


By Ohland Morton 
Part II* 


In the South, especially Arkansas and Texas, the interest con- 
cerning the Indian Territory was chiefly due to a desire to keep 
that country true to the southern cause. The mixed blood Indians 
were of the planter class, and it was through them that those con- 
cerned worked to hold them in line with their southern sympathies. 
The Texas State Convention that passed the ordinance of secession, 
appointed Charles A. Hamilton, James Bourland and James HE. 
Harrison aS commissioners to the Five Civilized Tribes in February, 
1861, with instructions ‘‘to invite their speedy and prompt co-opera- 
tion -with the Southern Confederacy.’’? These commissioners left 
on their mission to the Indian country on February 27, 1861. Their 
report made in April, 1861, was apparently acted upon immediately, 
for Texas troops were soon thereafter in possession of the forts 
in the Indian Territory.! 


On January 5, 1861, the Chickasaw Council had issued a call 
for an intertribal council should political separation between the 
North and South take place. This suggestion met with favor from 
all the tribes except the Cherokees. Chief John Ross objected to 
the plan on the ground that the controversy between the North and 
South was strictly a white man’s quarrel and no concern of the 
Indians. He was overruled and an intertribal council was called for 
February 17.19! On February 8, the Choctaw General Council provi- 
ded for the election of twelve delegates who, with the Principal 
Chief, were to meet a similar Chickasaw delegation in joint conven- 
tion at Boggy Depot, March 11, ‘‘to consult for the common safety of 
these two tribes, in the event of the dissolution of the American 
Union.’’ This convention met on the appointed day and was attended 


* Part I of this study by Dr. Ohland Morton was published in the Summer 
number (1953), The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXI. 

The part that the Cherokees, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Seminole and Creek nations 
had in behalf of the Confederacy in the War between the States, is ably presented 
by Jessie Randolph Moore in “The Five Great Indian Nations,” published in The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIX, No. 3 (Autumn, 1951), pp. 324-336.—Ed. 

99 Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas (1861), pp. 37, 81, 244. See 
ulso pp. 217-222 for treaty discussion. 

100 The Commissioners’ report of their activities is interesting, and since it 
sontains so much information of value in this study, it is reproduced in Appendix B 
it the end of this Part II (Reference: Harrison et al. to Clark, April 23, 1861, 
Official Records, Series IV, Vol. I, pp. 322-25.) 

101 Rachel Caroline Eaton, John Ross and the Cherokee Indians (Menasha, 
1914), p. 176. 
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by the Texas Commissioners.!? When the intertribal council met on 
the 17th, neither the Choctaw nor Chickasaw delegates were present. 
The Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole delegations discussed the situa- 
tion at length and arrived at the conclusion simply to do nothing; 
to keep quiet and comply with their treaty obligations. Mutual 
expressions of good feeling were given and promises exchanged 
that whatever exigencies of the future might arise, bound by a 
common destiny, they would act in concert for the greatest good 
toradl.t0e ; 


On February 7, in General Council, the Choctaws had indicated 
that in the event of a permanent dissolution of the American Union, 
they would follow the natural affections, education, institutions, 
and interests of their people which indissolubly bound them in every 
way to the South.°%* On May 25, the Chickasaw legislature adopted 
violent resolutions which set forth that the Government of the 
United States had deserted them and ignored their treaty rights. 
A sort of declaration of independence was issued, and the other 
tribes were called upon to assert their independence.!& The Prin- 
cipal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, George Hudson, responded to 
this on June 14, with a proclamation declaring the Choctaws inde- 
pendent.’ Chief Hudson had prepared a neutrality message to be 
delivered at a special session of the Choctaw Couneil which he had 
called to convene on June i, but was persuaded to change his mind 
by Robert M. Jones, a slave owner and ardent secessionist.17 
In these actions the Indians were concerned chiefly for their own wel- 
fare. Among the Chickasaws and Choctaws some enthusiasm was 
Shown for the Southern cause; but as the territory of these tribes 
was dominated by the Confederates it was natural that their par- 
tisans should be active. These partisans seem to have been the 
Indians of mixed blood. A few mixed bloods in the Cherokee 
Nation opposed to Ross supported the Confederates but the great 
majority sought to remain neutral so far as this could be done with- 
out incurring the hostility of the South.!8 


The Provisional Congress of the Confederate States, doubtless 
urged on by Arkansas and Texas, began in February, 1861, to give 
some attention to the Indian Territory. Attention had been ealled 
to its strategic position in its relation to Colorado and Kansas and 
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to its importance as a source of food supply.°? On February 21, 
and 22, the Congress meeting at Montgomery, Alabama, directed 
the Committee on Indian Affairs to consider the advisibility of 
sending agents to the southern Indians." On March 4, the Congress 
authorized President Jefferson Davis to send an agent to negotiate 
treaties with the Indian tribes west, of Arkansas.444 On March 12, 
President Davis recommended to Congress the creation of a Bureau 
of Indian Affairs.\* Congress acted favorably on President Davis’s 
recommendation and on March 15, 1861, created an additional 
bureau in the War Department, to be known as the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs.1% The following day, President Davis nominated 
David Hubbard of Alabama for Commissioner of Indian Affairs.1!4 
Hubbard was given instructions to repair immediately to the Indian 
country where he was to make known to the tribes the desire o 
the Confederate States ‘‘to protect them and defend them against 
the rapacious and avaricious designs of their common enemy whose 
real intention was to emancipate their slaves and rob them of their 
lands.’’145 Tllness prevented Mr. Hubbard from carrying out his 
intentions of going in person to the Indian Territory, but he wrote 
to John Ross from Fort Smith, Arkansas, and in addition to his 
instructions from Secretary Walker reminded him that nearly all 
of the Cherokee annuities and school funds were invested in South- 
ern securities and these debts were already forfeited unless the 
Cherokees joined the Confederacy.' 


To this letter Ross replied on June 17, 1861 :27 


It is not the province of the Cherokees to determine the character of 
the conflict going on in the States. It is their duty to keep themselves, 
if possible, disentangled, and afford no grounds to either party to inter- 
fere with their rights. The obligations of every character, pecuniary and 
otherwise, which existed between the Cherokee Nation and the Government 
are equally valid now as then. If the Government owes us, I do not be- 
lieve it will repudiate its debts. If States embraced in the Confederacy 
owe us, I do not believe they will repudiate their debts. I consider our 
annuity safe in any contingency. : ; 

In carrying out the terms of the Congressional resolution of 


March 4, President Jefferson Davis sent Albert Pike as special 
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commissioner to the tribes west of Arkansas.18 Pike held his com- 
mission under the Confederate State Department,!% and made his 
reports directly to Robert Toombs, Secretary of State. His work 
seems to have been independent of that of Hubbard. As a matter of 
fact, Hubbard’s work was of short duration and apparently barren 
of results. p 

At about the same time that Albert Pike was beginning to 
earry out his commission under the State Department, Douglas H. 
Cooper, former agent to the Choctaws and Chickasaws for the 
United States, was authorized by the War Department to raise 
among those two tribes a mounted regiment for the Confederacy, 
to be commanded by himself. Secretary Walker, in writing to 
Cooper promised that when the regiment had been reported organ- 
ized into ten companies, ranging from 64 to 100 men each, and en- 
rolled for twelve months, if possible, it would be received into the 
Confederate service, and supplied with arms and ammunition. Cooper 
was appointed Colonel of the First Regiment of Choctaw and 
Chickasaw volunteers, May 30, 1861, which rendered valiant ser- 
vice to the confederacy throughout the war. At the same time it 
was designed to raise two regiments among the Creeks, Cherokees, 
Seminoles, and other friendly tribes.!?° 


The Federal troops were withdrawn from the Indian Territory 
in April, and it was immediately occupied by troops from Texas. 
On May 13, 1861, the Military District of Indian Territory was 
created, and Benjamin F. McCulloch, a former Texas Ranger, was 
placed in command. McCulloch was appointed a Brigadier-General 
of the Provisional Army. His command was composed of regiments 
from Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, and he was given instructions 
to raise additional regiments among the Five Civilized Tribes to be 
attached to his command. General McCulloch prepared to establish 
himself at some suitable place in the Cherokee Nation. 


Albert Pike and General McCulloch met at Fort Smith in the 
latter part of May, 1861, and the two, seeking the same object, 
agreed to go forward together.!7! The two proceeded from Fort 
Smith to Tahlequah. From there they went to Park Hill, the home 
of John Ross, to confer with the Cherokee Chief. Ross received 
them courteously, but said that he felt the Cherokees had nothing 
to do with the quarrel between the North and South and that they 
intended to remain entirely neutral. As a matter of fact, he had 
issued a proclamation to this effect some days before.!2? He told 
Pike, however, that he would call his executive council together for 
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the purpose of conferring with them on the subject.123 


Chief Ross was in a difficult position; for within the Cherokee 
Nation there was a large element in favor of secession. While it 
was a minority party, it represented the intelligence, property, 
and influence of the tribe. Opposed to it and in favor of neutrality 
was a large majority, not nearly so influential because it was made 
up of full-bloods, the poverty-stricken, and otherwise obscure indi- 
viduals. In the light of previous tribal discords, the minority party 
was the old Ridge or Treaty Party, now headed by Stand Watie 
and Elias Cornelius Boudinot, son of Elias Boudinot, while the 
majority party was the Ross or Non-treaty party. 


Pike was very disappointed in his failure to win the Cherokees 
to the side of the Confederacy. He decided to go on to meet the 
other tribes and to return to the Cherokee country later. He hoped 
that in the meantime Ross and his people might change their minds 
concerning the question of neutrality. 


At North Fork Village, in the Creek Nation, near the present 
town of Eufaula, Oklahoma, the work of negotiating Indian treaties 
in the interest of the Confederacy really began. The first treaty 
was with the Creeks and was concluded on July 10, 1861. This 
was a defensive and offensive alliance between the Creek leaders 
and Albert Pike as the representative of the Confederate Govern- 
ment.!*4 In the meantime, sentiment in favor of forming an alli- 
ance with the Confederacy had been gaining ground among the 
Choctaws. Delegates were chosen by the Choctaw Council to meet 
Pike at North Fork Village.!*5 On June 12, they signed a very 
favorable treaty, by which the Confederate Government assumed 
all obligations of the United States to the tribe and guaranteed the 
Choctaws a large measure of independence and protection. This 
treaty was signed by the Choctaws and Chickasaws jointly.!”6 


From North Fork Village, Pike went to the Seminole Council 
House several miles to the west. Here, on August 1, he persuaded 
a group of Seminole Indians under the leadership of John Jumper 
to sign a treaty.!*”7 Billy Bowlegs, Principal Chief, refused to. sign. 


All these treaties were negotiated under the Act of the Pro- 
visional Congress of the Confederate States, approved May 21, 
1861, by which the Confederacy offered and agreed to accept the 
protectorate of the Indian tribes. They contained a statement 
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definitely showing that the protectorate had been formally offered, 
formally accepted, and formally assumed.1”8 


While Pike was in the West, the Confederates had won the 
Battle of Wilson Creek or Oak Hills,!?9 and the Union army in 
Missouri had withdrawn to Springfield. The importance of this 
victory impressed the Ross party of the Cherokees and they began 
to think that Confederate success was inevitable. The Ridge faction 
began to urge an alliance between the Cherokees and the Confeder- 
ate Government, and John Ross feared that Pike would make a 
treaty with Stand Watie recognizing him as the head of the Chero- 
kee government, as the United States had recognized this faction in 
the removal negotiations twenty-five years before. This would 
have meant civil war, with the Confederacy aiding Stand Watie. 
To avoid this and to keep the Cherokees united, and no doubt to 
retain his own authority in the tribe, Ross consented to treat with 
the Confederate Government.!®9 A mass meeting of the Cherokee 
Nation was held on August 21, and it was agreed among those 
present that, since the other tribes had joined the Confederacy, the 
Cherokees should do the same.!#! Pike returned to Park Hill about 
the first of October, and on the seventh, at Tahlequah, a treaty 
was signed by the terms of which the Cherokees became the wards 
and allies of the Confederate Government.'? Since the treaties 
with all five tribes are very long and do not essentially differ from 
each, a brief analysis of them as a collective whole is better than 
taking up one by one. 


The political importance of the tribes was recognized by 
guarantees of territorial and political integrity. The Creeks, 
Seminoles, and Cherokees were each to have a delegate in the Con- 
federate Congress!*? and the Choctaws and Chickasaws were to 
have one jointly, elected from each alternately. Negro slavery was 
of course, recognized. The alliance between the Indians and the 
Confederate Government was to be both defensive and offensive. 
The Indian nations acknowledged themselves to be under the pro- 
tection of the Confederate States of America, and of no other power 
or sovereign whatever. The Confederacy agreed to bind them- 
selves that no State or Territory should ever extend jurisdiction 
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over the Indian country except upon the free, voluntary, and un- 
solicited consent of the Indians themselves. The right of self- 
government was practically unlimited, and was restricted only by 
the Confederate Constitution. As affecting their relations with 
white men, the Indians were conceded the right to determine 
absolutely, by their own legislation, the conditions of their own 
tribal citizenship. With respect to Indian trade, each tribe was 
given control of its own. Post traders were deprived of their 
monopoly privileges. Full faith and credit were to be given one 
Indian nation or Confederate state as the case might be in all 
legal processes, decisions, and acts of the other. The Indians were 
given the right to be competent as witnessess in state courts, to 
subpoena witnesses, and employ counsel. 


The Indians conceded to the Confederacy the power to establish 
agency reserves, military posts and fortifications, and to maintain 
post and military roads. The Indians were to furnish companies of 
mounted men to defend the Indian Territory from foreign invasion, 
but these troops were not to be taken beyond the borders with- 
out the consent of the nations. Two Confederate States District 
Courts were to be created within the Indian country. A postal 
system, to be in every particular a part of the postal system of the 
Confederate States, was to be established and maintained through- 
out the Indian Territory. 


Finally, the Confederate States assumed the financial obliga- 
tions of the Indians that had been resting with the United States. 
These included the payment of their annuities due in return for land 
cessions, interest on various funds held in trust for them, and 
guaranteeing the safety and negotiability of the trust funds 
secured by southern bonds. 


In several respects the Indian treaties of the Confederate 
States were in striking contrast with the treaties formerly made 
with them by the United States. The Confederacy conceded much 
more than the United States had ever granted. The Five Civilized 
Tribes gained from their negotiations with Albert Pike nearly 
everything for which they had been contending for fifty years. 
This statement is especially true with respect to the right of self- 
government, and the guarantees against aggression on the part of 
the States. It is extremely interesting, if not profitable, to reflect 
upon the probable course of their history, had the Confederacy 
won its struggle for secession, and had these five Indian states 
taken their place eventually alongside the others.!%4 
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Since the Confederate forces had taken charge of Indian 
Territory, neither the United States Superintendent, W. G. Coffin, 
nor any of his agents had been able to repair to their respective 
posts of duty. For the most part they maintained headquarters, 
temporary in nature, along the Kansas border. Basing his report 
on letters from Coffin and the agents, United States Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Wm. P. Dole, gave his reactions to the work 
which had just been completed by Albert Pike. On November 27, 
1861, he wrote :1% 


A large proportion of these Indians (the Five Civilized Tribes) are in 
comfortable circumstances; are very far advanced in the arts of civilization, 
and many of them are slaveholders. In consideration of the last mentioned 
circumstance, the general erroneous impression prevailing amongst that 
class of persons as to the views of the present administration and its in- 
tended policy in relation to slavery, and the further fact that immediately 
after the breaking out of hostilities between the government and its disloyal 
citizens, the forts in their vicinity were in many instances basely surren- 
dered to the rebels by the officers in command, and so far as possible all 
United States troops withdrawn by the government from that section of 
the country, it is not surprising that many of the Indians have thrown off 
their allegiance and espoused the cause of the rebellion; and that many 
others, finding themselves entirely without support from the government, 
or the means to repel the violent and aggressive measures everywhere 
adopted by the rebels towards loyal citizens, have quietly submitted to 
the condition of affairs by which they were surrounded. Amongst the first 
to yield to these varied influences were the Choctaws and Chickasaws; 
amongst the last were the Cherokees, at the head of whom is John Ross, 
who appears to have resisted the movements of the rebels so long as it 
was in his power. If reliance is to be placed in the following publication, 
which has been extensively circulated, and so far as I have observed with- 
out contradiction, it may be presumed that he has at last reluctantly 
yielded: 


“It is reported that an understanding, under the name of a treaty, has 
been arranged between the rebellious confederacy on the one part, through 
Albert G. Pike, of Arkansas, and Elias Rector and the Cherokee chiefs 
and headmen on the other part, in which Mr. Pike entitles himself as 
‘Commissioner of Indian Affairs’ and Mr. Rector, who for several years 
held the post of superintendent of Indian Affairs of the southern super- 
intendency for the United States, as ‘superintendent’ under him.” 


By October 7, 1861, all the Five Civilized Tribes had joined 
their fortunes with those of the Confederate States of America. 
It does not seem strange that they should have done so. If any- 
thing is strange it is that the Cherokees delayed so long. The chief 
of the immediate reasons for the action of the Indians seems to 
have been the greater influence the South was able and willing to 
bring to bear upon them at the beginning of the war. It is hardly 
plausible to suppose that the sentiments regarding slavery and 
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states’ rights that helped drive the Southern states to secession 
sould ever, alone, have impelled the Indians to take the same step. 
In 1861, there had been three possible courses of action open to the 
indians: they could have chosen to continue the effort of remaining 
neutral; they might have joined their fortunes with the North; or 
hey could (as they did) attach themselves to the Confederacy. 


The South would have quickly forced them into an alliance, 
with one side or the other, had they attempted to remain neutral. 
It is absolutely certain that their country would have been quickly 
yverrun by the Confederate Army had they chosen the second 
possible course of action by actively joining the Union. In the 
face of the possibilities before them they chose the only tenable 
path. It was not easy for them to decide to abandon the friend- 
ship of the United States in the great struggle that was ahead be- 
bween the North and the South. But these Indians had once lived 
n the South. Many southerners had come to live and marry among 
them, so there was a natural sympathy for the people, among whom 
were their relatives and friends. Some of the Indians were slave- 
holders. The climate and products of the Indian Territory, 
sspecially of the southern part, were more like those of the south- 
srn_ states. Their trade was practically all with the South, by 
means of the Arkansas and Red rivers. In addition, the Indian 
agents and some army officers of the United States Government 
stationed in the Indian Territory were southern sympathizers. 
Minally, the military posts of the Indian Territory were abandoned 
by the United States troops early in the War. Sufficient is the 
fact that the position of the Indians was unquestionably difficult. 
With so much to draw them southward, our only wonder is that 
30 many of them stayed with the North. 


By the time Pike had completed his treaty negotiations, the 
Sonfederate capital had been established at Richmond, Virginia. 
ike hastened to report his success. It seemed that the Indians were 
‘irmly joined to the cause of the South, but such was not entirely 
the case. The Creeks were divided on the question of the war, 
and the same was true of the Cherokees and Seminoles. The Con- 
‘ederate government had now a large Indian force. The First 
Regiment of Choctaw ad Chickasaw Mounted Rifles had been com- 
sletely organized on July 31, 1861 and there were eight companies 
yf a prospective Creek regiment. The First Regiment Cherokee 
Micunted Rifles had been mustered into Confederate service, No- 
rember 1, 1861, and under Stand Watie had been assigned by 
Jeneral McCulloch to the northern border country of Indian 
Territory.136 On November 22, 1861, by special orders from the 
War Department at Richmond, Indian Territory was erected into 
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a separate military department and Albert Pike was assigned to 
the command of it.137 Things seemed to remain pretty much as 
they had been, for a time at least, with General McCulloch nominally 
in command and Douglas Cooper actually in charge. Long before 
Pike returned to the Indian Territory, matters came to an issue 
between the secessionists nd unionists Creeks. 


The Creeks seem to have been evenly divided by the war. 
Factional differences played a part among them as among the 
Cherokees. The Lower Creeks approved the treaty with the Con- 
federacy, and the Upper Creeks were dissatisfied with it and would 
not recognize it as valid. The leader of the Upper Creeks was 
Opothleyahola. Late in the summer of 1861 he began to gather his 
forces and was joined by a group of Seminoles, who refused to 
recognize the alliance of their tribes with the Confederacy. Opoth- 
leyahola prepared to withdraw his followers to Kansas. He was 
attacked by the treaty faction regiment of the Creeks, under Col- 
onel D. N. McIntosh, the Creek and Seminole batallion under Chilly 
McIntosh and Major John Jumper, six companies of the First 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Mounted Rifles, and a part of the Ninth 
Regiment Texas Cavalry; in all, about 1,400 men. Opothleyahola 
held his own in the first skirmish, but he was defeated in two 
later engagements and driven out of the Indian Territory. The 
last of these skirmishes, known as the Battle of Chustenalah, took 
place on December 26, 1861.8 Colonel James McIntosh in his 
report said :189 


A party of Stand Watie’s regiment of Cherokees, numbering 300, under 
the command of the Colonel, although under my orders, came up just as 
the battle terminated. This regiment had been ordered to join me from 
its station on Grand River. It was no fault of its commander that it did 


not reach us sooner. Every effort on his part was made to reach us on 
time. ; 


At early dawn on the day after the battle I again left camp in pur- 
suit of the flying enemy. After a hot pursuit of 25 miles we overtook 
2 wagons which were captured and burned. At this moment sharp firing 
was heard upon the left, and a messenger came from Col. Stand Watie 
with the report that he was engaged with the enemy. I immediately 
moved in that direction and upon our arrival I ascertained that Colonel 
Watie had gallantly charged them. Major Boudinot, commanding the left 
flank of the regiment, had rushed into a deep ravine and driven the enemy 
from it. In the skirmish 15 men of the enemy were killed and a number 
of women and children taken. 


General Pike did not return to the Indian Territory until after 
the campaign against Opothleyahola had ended. In March, 1862, 
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he was ordered to take his command, consisting mostly of Indian 
troops, to join the army of General Earl Van Dorn, which was 
moving to attack the Federal Forces at Pea Ridge. Pike had con- 
siderable difficulty in persuading some of the Indian regiments 
to join in this movement, for they had not been paid for services 
already rendered. Pike had the money with him, but he had been 
ordered to hurry and he did not want to lose the time it would 
take to distribute the pay. 


John Ross and his adherents among the Cherokees welcomed 
the approach of the Union troops, and a regiment of the Cherokee 
full-bloods raised for the Confederate service went over in a body. 
In all, twelve or fifteen hundred Cherokees joined the Indian brig- 
ade, including three sons of Ross. Ross and his followers ap- 
parently did not doubt that the Union army had come to stay, and 
they committed themselves irrevocably to the Union cause.! 


On July 18, 1862, the officers of the Federal ‘‘Indian Expe- 
dition’’ then on Grand River, twelve miles north of Fort Gibson, 
decided that Colonel William Weer, commanding, was incompetent. 
The officer next in rank, Frederick Saloman, Colonel of the Ninth 
Wisconsin Volunteers, arrested him and took command. Saloman 
at once ordered a retreat. He justified his action by saying that 
Weer had become an imbecile through long continued intemperance, 
or was insane, and this drastic action was necessary to save the 
troops. The Indian Home Guard regiments (Federal) now rein- 
forced by the Cherokees, were left behind and held the country 
for some time, defeating a Confederate force sent against them. 

They were not given support and were finally compelled to fall 
back into Kansas."41 


The retreat of the Indian Home Guard made necessary the with- 
drawal of Ross and many of his friends. Ross himself went to 
Philadelphia, where he remained until the close of the war. He 
was treated with great consideration and was practically pensioned 
by the United States out of the Cherokee fund.!* In his report for 
1863, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs said :148 


The Federal troops reached Tahlequah, July, 1862. After a duration 
of about ten months all told, the Cherokee alliance with the South was, 
so far as the Principal Chief and the full bloods were concerned, at an 
end, notwithstanding that the treaty was not at once abrogated and the 

Ridge faction, led by Stand Watie and his nephew Elias C. Boudinot, con- 
tinued loyal to its promise. 


After the retreat of the Indian Home Guard, Stand Watie and his 
‘men took possession of Tahlequah. In the absence of any semblance 
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of government, Stand Watie was chosen Principal Chief of th 
Cherokee Nation. He continued to be considered as such by th 
Confederacy until the end of the war and, as will be shown, ther 
were occasions when even the United States Government had t 
recognize his position. Commenting on the situation at Tahlequah 
Brigadier General William Hudson, Twenty-first Brigade, Texa 
State Troops, in a letter to Colonel J. H. Dashiell at Austin, said 
‘‘In the meantime the serious feud ever existing among the Chero 
kee Indians has terminated in expelling the Ross, or unsound fac 
tion from the country, and electing our true friend, Col. Stan 
Watie, as their chief.!44 In his report to James A. Seddon, Seere 
tary of War, S. S. Scott, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, remarked 
“Of the Cherokees not less than one-half followed Ross when h 
deserted his country. Almost the whole worth and talent of th 
nation, however, was left behind him, and is now clustered abou 
Stand Watie, its present gallant and patriotic principal chief.’ 


Much has been said and written about the depredations of th 
Confederate forces in the Cherokee Nation during this period o 
occupancy. Stand Watie was accused of burning the home of Jol 
Ross. The entire period of Confederate occupancy can be summe 
up and much argument disposed of by quoting from two report 
of the Cherokee Agent for the United States, Justin Harlin, writte: 
in 1863 and 1865: ‘‘Colonel Stand Watie (wrote Harlan in 1863 
entered the territory in three different raids, took everything h 
could ride, or drive, or carry off, and destroyed their crops, .. . 
Watie with 700 ragamuffins, was permitted to rob at will over th 
whole territory. If anything was left by Watie, it has not ye 
been found.’’!46 


This same agent wrote in 1865: ‘‘While the rebel enemie 
were robbing and burning their property, their Kansas friend 
and some others were equally busy, more numerous, with mor 
facilities for carrying away, and especially active in stealing i 
That they did three times in value the amount of stealing done b: 
the rebels I am pretty confident.’’!47 | 


In the latter part of September, 1862, the Union forces bega 
an aggressive movement to recover the Indian Territory. In th 
meantime the Confederate forces under General Cooper move 
northward toward old Fort Wayne where a camp was establishec 
The Kansas Division of the Frontier under the command of Geners 
James G. Blunt attacked the Confederates on October 22. Th 
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result was a victory for the Union troops. Stand Watie and his 
men bore the principal part of the defense in the battle, but were 
overpowered by superior numbers. With his regiment he covered 
the retreat, as the Confederates retired by way of Fort Gibson 
across the Arkansas River to Confederacy headquarters at Fort 
Davis.148 


The fortunes of war thus wrested the greater part of the 
Cherokee Nation from the hands of the Confederate forces and it 
appeared that the Federal forces had come to stay. The Union 
Cherokees of the Ross Party re-established themselves in the Chero- 
kee country. Their assistant principal chief, Thomas Pegg, who 
was acting in Ross’ absence, issued a proclamation calling the 
Union Cherokee Council to meet on Cowskin Prairie. In February, 
1863, this Council in session repudiated the Pike Treaty and deposed 
all Cherokee officials who had been disloyal to the United States 
government.'#9 From May, 1863, to October, 1865, they maintained 
a seat of government at Gibson under the protection of Federal 
troops. The government of the Confederate Cherokees was moved 
to the Choctaw Nation and there Stand Watie established executive 
offices as Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation. 


The executive office of the Confederate Cherokee government 
seems to have changed location periodically during the war. This 
was made necessary because of the fortunes of war and the fact 
that the Confederate principal chief, Stand Watie, was active in the 
field most of the time. The government was set into operation 
at Tahlequah in August, 1862. There was a convention held in the 
Southern part of the Cherokee Nation in the summer of 1863. In 
1865, Stand Watie established an office at Fort McCulloch, in 
the Choctaw Nation.!! 


In the face of these difficulties, however, he maintained his 
position until after the war had ended. On April 1, 1863, Assistant 
Adjutant-General Samuel W. Melton granted authority to ‘‘Col. 
Stand Watie, Chief of the Cherokee Nation, to raise a brigade for 
the Provisional Army.’’%? A letter from General E. Kirby Smith 
was addressed to ‘‘Col. Stand Watie, Principal Chief of the Chero- 
kee Nation,’’ and the contest indicated that General Smith considered 
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Watie the real head of the Cherokee government.!* In some of the 
official correspondence of the period he is referred to as ‘‘Gen- 
eral Stand Watie, principal chief of the Cherokees.'* 


In January 1863, Brigadier-General William Steele assumed 
command of the Confederate forces in the Indian Territory, re- 
lieving General Hindman at Fort Smith. He found the country in 
an exhausted condition, and the troops ill-equipped and nearly 
demoralized. The withdrawal of the Confederate troops a short 
time before had left the people despondent and hopeless. Early 
in the spring, General Steele with the troops of General Cooper, 
Stand Watie, and D. N. McIntosh, instituted an aggressive move- 
ment against Fort Gibson, with the design of clearing that section 
of the country of the Union forces. Several skirmishes were fought 
during the late spring and early summer, and on July 17, 1863, 
was fought the Battle of Honey Springs, on Elk Creek, on the 
Texas Road, south of present Muskogee, Oklahoma. The Con- 
federates were defeated with severe losses of killed, wounded, and 
captured.1% 


The idea seems to have prevailed generally that Stand Watie 
participated in the Battle of Honey Springs. In General Cooper’s 
orders, drawn up before the battle he said, ‘‘The First and Second 
Cherokee Regiments will constitute the right wing of the brigade, 
Col. Stand Watie, senior colonel, commanding.’’?7 Jn his report 
of the battle, however, General Cooper does not mention Watie’s 
name.§ Lieutenant Colonel William T. Campbell, in command of 
the Sixth Kansas Cavalry, wrote in his report, ‘‘Shortly after 
crossing the creek I charged into a large body of rebels, whom I 
took to be Stand Watie’s Indians and Texans.’’ This report and’ 
Cooper’s order, in all probability, have led to errors by some 
writers of Confederate history in the Indian Territory, such as the 
following in the work of Annie H. Abel: ‘‘Of the Confederate, or 
Cooper, brigade Stand Watie, the ever reliable, commanded ‘the 
First and Second Cherokee ..... oe 


General Cooper, in a letter to Colonel Charles de Morse, how- 
ever, removes all uncertainty in the matter. The letter follows :161 
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Hd. Qrs. Ist. Brigade I. T. 
Camp on Five Mile Creek 
Sept. 24, 1863 

Colonel :— 

In your introduction to the publication of the Official Report, of the 
affair at Elk Creek, on 17th July, it is stated that the first, and second 
Cherokee regiments were commanded respectively by Colonels Watie, and 
Adair, and in justification to these officers, it is proper to say, that the 
first Cherokee regiment was commanded by Major Thompson. Colonel 
Watie being at that time on detached service at Webber’s Falls; and the 
second Cherokee regiment by Lieutenant Colonel Bell, Colonel Adair be- 
ing absent—sick. It is regretted exceedingly that Colonel Watie was not 
present on that occasion, as his services, and well known gallantry would 
have given great encouragement to the officers and men of his command. 

Please make this explanation public. 


Respectfully 
D. H. Cooper 
Brig. Gen’l. 


The defeat of the Confederates in the summer of. 1863 was not 
due to the superiority in skill and bravery on the part of the Fed- 
erals, but rather to the condition of the Southern forces. They were 
without sufficient food, clothes. arms, and ammunition to earry on 
the great fight. After the battle of Honey Springs the Indian 
Territory was viven over to plundering raids, many of them from 
the North. With burning, pillaging, and robbing of farms and 
homes the order of the day, by 1864, the families of the Confederate 
sympathizers were compelled to seek safety in refugee camps on 
th Red River and in Texas. These refugee camps were established at 
Bonham and Sherman, Texas, and on the Kiamichi, Blue Boggy, 
and Washita Rivers in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, and 
were maintained by the Southern Cherokee government under 
Stand Watie.!®? Elias Cornelius Boudinot, who had served as a 
Major in Stand Watie’s regiment, resigned his commission in 1863 
to serve as a delegate from the Cherokee Nation to the Confederate 
Congress.168 To supplement the slender appropriation from the 
Southern Cherokee government for the refugee camps, Boudinot 
arranged for a loan of $100,000 from the Confederate Government.1 


At the camps in the Indian Territory there was widespread 
suffering. Food was scarce, prices were high, due to the depreciation 
of the Confederate currency, and there was much sickness. There 
is no way of knowing how many Southern Cherokees lost their 
lives through sickness, exposure, and starvation during the time 
they were in the refugee camps. Stand Watie and his troops con- 
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ducted a number of the destitute families to Texas. During the 
last two years of the war, General Watie’s wife and younger 
children, like almost all the other Southern Cherokees were virtually 
refugees. A part of the time they were in Rusk County, Texas, 
where Mrs. Watie had relatives and friends. The remainder of the 
time was spent in the southern part of the Choctaw Nation among 
friends or at Stand Watie’s camp. Mrs. Watie did not feel at home 
among the Texas people. When she first went to Rusk she wrote, 
“TI know you would laugh at some of the expressions of these 
white folks.’’? On another occasion she wrote half jokingly to her 
husband, ‘‘I never knew so much of this world as I do since I came 
to this country. I used to think that everyone had some sort of a 
soul, but one half of them has only gizzards, and some only 
eraws.’’165 : 


During the latter part of the War, Saladin, the oldest son of 
Stand Watie, served with his father in the Indian Brigade and on 
one occasion, although a mere lad, was mentioned for his bravery 
in the face of the enemy.1® 


As the other parts of the Indian Territory passed under Fed- 
eral control, the Confederate troops and Cherokee and Creek 
refugees were gradually moved southward until they were nearly 
all quartered in the Chickasaw and Choctaw Nations and in north 
Texas. The food situation was complicated by this additional 
strain in these Nations. The territory of the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws was held by the Confederates until practically the close of the 
war. The soldiers themselves were stationed in camps at Doaks- 
ville, Fort Washita, Boggy Depot, Fort McCulloch, and Armstrong 
Academy. Added to the lack of necessary army supplies was the 
want of hospitals and medical aid. The women of these communities 
worked hard in helping care for the sick. General S. B. Maxey, who 
took over the Confederate forces in the Indian Territory in the 
spring of 1864, in discussing the situation in the Choctaw Nation, 
said, ‘‘If supplies are not exhausted south of Red River, in the 
tier of Red River counties, we can probably get through. If they are 
God only knows what will become of the Indians.’’!67 


Appeals were sent out by Peter P. Pitechlynn, Principal Chief 
of the Choctaw Nation during the winter of 1864-65, and food and 
supplies were sent in from Texas which partially relieved the situa- 
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tion.48 From Nail’s Crossing, Choctaw Nation, Stand Watie, as 
Principal Chief of the Cherokees, called upon the people of Texas 
for aid. His appeal was published in the Northern Standard and 
with it there appeared an editorial from the pen of Colonel De 
Morse calling the attention of readers to the appeal and urging 
those who had a surplus of provisions to bring them in to Clarksville 
from which place they would be hauled in wagons to the Indian 
Territory. In closing his editorial, Colonel De Morse praised the 
Cherokees for their services to the South and asked that his readers 
give, and give liberally to ‘‘the men who have prevented northern 
Texas from being the scene of desolation that North Arkansas or 
Southern Louisiana are.’’!®® Colonel De Morse realized that the 
Indian Territory was a buffer between Kansas on the north and 
Texas on the south. In a later issue of The Standard, he discussed 
more fully the value of the Indians to the people of north Texas 
and singled the Cherokees out for special attention. ‘‘The country 
of the Cherokees has been made a waste by the fiendish spirit of war 
(wrote De Morse) ; but they have been our allies and friends, true 
to the last.’’17° 


On January 4, 1864, Ehas C. Boudinot recommended to Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis that the Indian territory be reorganized and 
Stand Watie be appointed brigadier-general.!“! Accompanying the 
recommendation was an endorsement from J. A. Seddon, Secretary 
of War. Seddon suggested that if any reorganization were made, 
Stand Watie, because of his proved fidelity and ability, should be 
selected.17 


President Davis favored the reorganization of the Indian 
troops into brigades and indicated that appointment of Stand Watie 
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as brigadier general would meet with his approval.17 On May 6, 
President Davis made the nomination and the Senate of the Con- 
federate States confirmed the appointment, May 10, 1864.174 It is 
commonly asserted that Stand Watie was the only Indian who rose 
to the rank of Brigadier General in the Confederate Army. There 
was no Indian in the country better known or more highly esteemed 
by his associates than he. His courage and integrity were recognized 


and he eminently deserved the honor which was conferred upon him — 


by the Confederate government in May, 1864. 


Stand Watie clung to the southern cause as long as there was 
the least hope. He,confidently expected the war to end in 1864 and 
he just as confidently expected ultimate triumph for the Confed- 
eracy. To Mrs. Watie he wrote in June, ‘‘I rather look for this 
war to end with year, 1864. The period will have been time times 
and half a time somewhere about the beginning of September.’’!% 
Doubtless he referred to two Biblical passages, Daniel 12:7, and 
Revelation 12:14 ‘‘ And I heard the man clothed in linen, which was 
upon the waters of the river, when he held up his right hand and 
his left hand unto heaven, and sware by him that liveth forever, 
that it shall be for a time, times, and an half; and when he shall have 
accomplished to scatter the power of the holy people, all these 
things shall be finished.’’ and, ‘‘And to the women were given 
two wings of a great eagle, that she might fly into the wilderness, 


into her place, where she is nourished for a time, and times, and half. 


a time, from the face of the carpet.’’ 


His confidence in the Confederacy and its officers was ex- 
pressed by him in an address to the members of the Cherokee 
National Council and Committee :!"° 


East of the Mississippi (this was on July 11, 1864) the war, at last 
accounts, was raging with the convulsive fury of a final struggle. The 
numerical strength of the enemy in the field is enormous, their means 
ample, and their power, raised for our destruction, is not contemptibly 
wielded. Against this threatening prospect are opposed an army which 
has not in all its terrible conflicts of this war failed to show a hold and 
progressive front; a general who has not his equal on earth (referring of 
course to Lee), surrounded and aided by subordinate commanders scarcely 
inferior in capacity; and, above all, a cause which we know to be sacred. 
Whatever intelligence, therefore, we may receive of military operations 
in that quarter, we may securely expect a final triumph, and to this glor- 
ious result it is our privilege to conduce by a faithful and determined dis- 
charge of duty here in council and in the field. 


It was as a raider that General Watie gained his greatest 
renown. Because of his rapid and ubiquitous movements, the Fed- 
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eral occupation of the Indian Territory during the latter part of 
the War was not very effective. From time to time he would 
sweep through the Federal lines and capture large numbers of 
prisoners and large amounts of supplies. 177 These actions are 
probably what General Maxey had in mind when he said. ‘‘I wish 
I had as much energy in some of my white commanders as he dis- 
plays.’’78 With a battery of artillery, General Watie fired upon 
and captured a steamboat which was ascending the Arkansas River 
from Fort Smith to Fort Gibson, June 15, 1864. Upon learning 
from one of his men that the boat was loaded with supplies for the 
Federal troops at Fort Gibson, General Watie forced it to the 
river bank near the mouth of the Canadian, at Pleasant Bluff, with 
heavy gun fire. His men were so elated with the captured flour 
and pork that they at once began to carry it off in defiance of all 
military discipline. Consequently, when Watie was attacked by a 
Federal detachment he did not have a strong enough force to 
protect the supplies which he had left until they could be removed 
to a safe place and he was forced to burn them.!79 This maneuver 
evoked further words of praise from General Maxey, who in report- 
ing it said, ‘‘Watie and his men have been from the beginning as 
true as the needle to the north star.’’18° 


The last important encounter between the Federals and the 
Confederates in the Indian Territory was at Cabin Creek in the 
northeastern part of the present Mayes County, Oklahoma. On the 
night of September 18, 1864, a large Federal supply train under 
the command of Major Henry Hopkins was surrounded by two 
thousand men from General Watie’s Indian Brigade and General 
R. M. Gano’s Texas Brigade. The Confederate forces captured the 
whole train valued at $1.500.000. There were one hundred and 
thirty heavily loaded wagons and seven hundred and forty mules, 
besides enough food and clothing to supply two thousand soldiers 
of the Confederate troops.!8! To say that the Confederate officials 
were encouraged by this event would be putting it mildly. The 
gallant action of Stand Watie and his men in this capture was 
appreciated in every quarter. General Gano, in his report to 
General Cooper said. ‘‘General Watie was by my side at Cabin 
Creek, cool and brave as ever.’’ General Cooper in his Congrat- 
ulatory Orders issued upon the occasion was high in his praise: 
“The brillancy and completeness of this expedition has not been 
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excelled in the history of the war. Firm, brave, and confident, the 
officers had but to order and the men cheerfully executed. The 
whole having been conducted with perfect harmony between the 
war-worn veteran Stand Watie, the chivalrous Gano, and their re- 
spective commands.’’ 


A participant in the capture who signed his name, ““Private,’’ 
wrote to the editor of The Northern Standard (issue of October 
10, 1864), ‘‘To the indomitable energy of Gen. Watie, and Col. 
Gano, the country is indebted for this victory. They were every- 
where in the hottest of the action, now gallantly leading the charge; 
again encouraging the men to their utmost exertions.’’ 


A joint resolution of thanks to General Watie and Colonel 
Gano passed both houses of the Confederate Congress and was 
signed by President Davis, January 23, 1865.18 This resolution 
cited the men ‘‘for the daring and skill exhibited in the capture of 
over two hundred and fifty loaded wagons from the enemy.’’ But 
Mrs. Watie, when the news reached her in Lamar County, Texas, 
calmly sat down and wrote, ‘‘I thought I would send you some 
clothes but I hear you have done better than to wait on me for 
them.’’!83 Klias C. Boudinot was even more succinct. His state- 
ment to Stand Watie about the action which took place at Richmond 
was simply, ‘‘Congress voted you thanks for the capture of the 
train last fall.’’ We must not think that Mrs. Watie and Elias C. 
Boudinot were not proud of the accomplishments of their chief. 
Their apparent lack of enthusiasm was simply an Indian characteris- 
tic so often reflected in their correspondence, especially that to mem- 
bers of the family. 


By the spring of 1865 the resistance of the South was virtually 
at an end. Desertions in the Indian Territory were frequent ;1%4 
food was searce. General Cooper reported April 21, that food 
supplies for the refugees were almost exhausted and suggested 
to Stand Watie that he try to send wagons to Gainsville, Texas, in 
search of supplies.!8° About a month later, Mrs. Watie wrote from 
Lamar County Texas :18¢ 


We feel disappointed at not hearing from you as one week has passed 
and no word yet. We hear all kinds of rumors and none satisfactory to 
us. We heard you was captured and have not heard anything to the con- 
trary. We hear that Gen. K. Smith has surrendered and then we hear he 
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has not so we dont know what to believe. do let us hear all that you know 

for certain if it is for the worst let us know it so we can be prepared for 

it. if I have to fall among the feds I do not want it to be among old 

Blunts set for the Pins will be enough and what is your prospect. If you 

- get any specie get it for we cant get anything for confederate money 
BLOM saree 


The Army of Virginia had been the mainstay of the Confederacy. 
With General Lee’s surrender on April 9, the submission of the other 
armies was only a matter of a few days. The surrender of Johnston 
to Sherman at Raleigh, April 26, and of ’’Dick’’ Taylor’s forces 
east of the Mississippi on May 4, and Kirby Smith’s surrender of 
the Trans-Mississippi Department on May 26, brought the end of 
armed resistance to the United States.!8’ General Douglas H. 
Cooper surrendered the white Confederate troops in the Indian 
Territory early in June.!88 The Indian nations reserved the right 
to surrender independently. Chief Peter Pitchlynn surrendered 
the Choctaw forces June 19, and Governor Winchester Colbert the 
Chickasaws on July 14.189 


Stand Watie had under his immediate command the Chero- 
kee, Creek, Seminole, and Osage troops. On June 19, following 
the surrender of Chief Peter Pitchlynn, United States Commis- 
sioners Matthews and Vance wrote to Stand Watie, as Principal 
Chief of the Cherokee Nation, inviting him to a conference at 
Doaksville to arrange a treaty. On June 23, this conference was 
held and Stand Watie surrendered that day.!°! He immediately wrote 
Mrs. Watie ‘‘We leave this morning for Jarrets. Have agreed 
upon the cessation of hostilities with the Comrs. They will leave 
tomorrow—Genl Smith had surrendered the whole department on 
the 26th day of May.’’!% 


With the exception of the Choctaw and Chickasaw forces, Stand 
Watie’s were the last to be surrendered. He was the last Confederate 
general to surrender any considerable number of troops. Having allied 
himself with the Confederacy, he had gone all the way. For him 
there could be no surrender as long as there was the least hope. 
Utter despair was out of the question. He stood ready to risk 
everything, at any moment, in one last throw. It was this trait that 
caused Colonel De Morse to write, ‘‘Huzza for the Red Men! 
They have been true to the last.’’% 
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APPENDIX B 


We had crossed Red River and entered the Chickasaw Nation about 
thirty miles southwest of Fort Washita; visited and held a private confer- 
ence with His Excellency Governor C. Harris and other distinguished men 
of that nation, who fully appreciated our views and the object of our mis- 
sion. They informed us that a convention of the Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws was in a few days to convene at Boggy Depot, in the Choctaw Nation 
to attend to some municipal arrangements. We, in company with Gov- 
ernor Harris and others made our way to Boggy Depot, conferring pri- 
vately with the principal men on our route. We arrived at Boggy Depot on 
the 10th day of March. Their convention or council convened on the 11th. 
Blected a president of the convention (Ex-Governor Walker, of the Choc- 
taw Nation); adopted rules of decorum. On the 12th we°were waited on 
by a committee of the convention. Introduced as commissioners from Texas, 
we presented our credentials and were invited to seats. The convention 
then asked to hear us, when Mr. James E Harrison addressed them and 
a crowded auditory upon the subject of our mission, setting forth the 
grounds of our complaint against the Government of the United States, the 
wrongs we had suffered until our patience had become exhausted, endur- 
ance had ceased to be a virtue, our duty to ourselves and children de- 
manded of us a disruption of the Government that ceased to protect us or 
regard our rights; announced the severance of the old and the organiza- 
tion of a new Government of Confederate Sovereign States of the South, 
with a common kindred, common hopes, common interest, and a common 
destiny; discussed the power of the new Government, its influence, and 
wealth; the interest the civilized red man had in this new organization; 
tendering them our warmest sympathy and regard, all of which met the 
cordial approbation of the convention. 


The Choctaws and Chickasaws are entirely Southern and are deter- 
mined to adhere to the fortunes of the South. They were embarassed in 
their action by the absence of their agents and commissioners at Wash- 
ington, the seat of Government of the Northern Confederacy, seeking a 
final settlement with that Government. They have passed resolutions au- 
thorizing the raising of a minute company in each county in the two na- 
tions to be drilled for actual service when necessary. Their convention 
was highly respectable in numbers and intelligence, and the business of 
the convention was dispatched with such admirable decorum and prompt- 
ness as is rarely met with in similar deliberative bodies within the States. 


On the morning of the 13th, hearing that the Creeks (or Maskokys) 
and Cherokees were in council at the Creek agency on the Arkansas River, 
140 miles distant, we immediately set out for that point, hoping to reach 
them before their adjournment. In this we were disappointed. They had 
adjourned two days before our arrival. We reached that point on Satur- 
day evening. On Sunday morning, hearing that there was a religious 
meeting five miles north of the Arkansas River, in the Creek Nation, Mr. 
James HE. Harrison attended, which proved to be of the utmost importance 
to our mission. The Reverend Mr. H. S. Buckner was present with Chilly 
McIntosh, D. N. McIntosh, Judge Marshall, and others, examining a trans- 
lation of a portion of the Scriptures, hymnbook, and Greek grammar by 
Mr. Buckner into the Creek language. Mr. Buckner showed us great kind- 
ness, and did us eminent service, as did also Elder Vandiven, at whose 
house we spent the night and portion of the next day with these gentlemen 
of the Creek Nation, then through them succeeded in having a convention 
of the five nations called by Governor Motey Kinnaird, of the Creeks, to 
meet at North Fork (Creek Nation) on the 8th of April. 


In the intermediate time we visited the Cherokee Nation, calling on 
their principal men and citizens, conversing with them freely until we 
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reached Tahlequah, the seat of government. Near this place Mr. John Ross 
resides, the Governor of the nation. We called on him officially. We were 
not unexpected and were received with courtesy, but not with cordiality. 
A long conference was had with him, conducted by Mr. Harrison on the 
part of the commissioners, without, we fear, any good result. He was very 
diplomatic and cautious. His position is the same as that held by Mr. 
Lincoln in his inaugural; declares the Union not dissolved; ignores the 
Southern Government. The intelligence of the nation is not with him. 
Four-fifths, at least, are against his views, as we have learned from ob- 
servation and good authorities. He, as we learned, had been urged by his 
people to call a council of the nation (he having the only constitutional 
authority to do so), to take into consideration the embarrassed condition 
of political affairs in the States, and to give some expression of their senti- 
ments and sympathies. This he has persistently refused to do. His posi- 
tion is that of Sam. Houston in Texas, and in all probability will share the 
same fate, if not a worse one. His people are already oppressed by a 
Northern population letting a portion of territory purchased by them from 
the United States, to the exclusion of natives, and we are creditably in- 
formed that the Governors of some two or more of the Western free-soil 
States have recommended their people emigrating to settle the Cherokee 
country. It is due Mr. John Ross, in this connection, to say that during our 
conference with him he frequently avowed his sympathy for the South, and 
that, if Virginia and the other Border States seceded from the Government 
of the United States, his people would declare for the Southern Govern- 
ment that might be formed. The fact is not to be denied or disguised that 
among the common Indians of the Cherokees there exists a considerable 
abolition influence, created and sustained by one Jones, a Northern mis- 
sionary of education and ability, who has been among them for many 
years, and who is said to exert no small influence with John Ross him- 
self. 


From Tahlequah we returned to the Creek Nation, and had great satis- 
faction in visiting their principal men—the MclIntoshes, Stidhams, Smiths, 
Vanns, Rosses, Marshalls, and others too numerous to mention. Heavy 
falls of rain occurred about the time the convention was to meet at North 
Fork, which prevented the Chickasaws and Choctaws from attending the 
council, the rivers and creeks being all full and impassible. The Creeks, 
Cherokees, Seminoles, Quapa, and Socks [sic.], (the three latter dependencies 
of the Creeks) met on the 8th of April. After they had been organized by 
calling Motey Kinnaird, the Governor of the Creeks, to the chair, a com- 
mittee was appointed to wait on the commissioners present, James E. 
Harrison and Capt. C. A. Hamilton, and invite them to appear in the con- 
vention, when, by invitation, Mr. Harrison addressed the convention in a 
speech of two hours. Our views were cordially received by the convention. 
The Creeks are Southern and sound to a man, and when desired will show 
their devotion to our cause by acts. They meet in council on the ist of 
May, when they will probably send delegates to Montgomery to arrange 
with the Southern Government. 


These nations are in a rapid state of improvement. The chase is no 
longer resorted to as means of subsistence, only as an occasional recre- 
ation. They are pursuing with good success agriculture and stock raising. 
Their houses are well built and comfortable, some of them costly. Their 
farms are well planned and some of them extensive and well cultivated. 
They are well supplied with schools of learning, extensively patronized. 
They feel themselves to be in an exposed, embarrassed condition. They 
are occupying a country well suited to them, well watered, and fertile, 
with extensive fields of the very best mineral coal, fine salt springs and 
wells, with plenty of good timber, water powers which they are using to 
an advantage. Pure slate, granite, sandstone, blue limestone, and marble 
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are found in abundance. All this they regard as inviting Northern ageres 
sion, and they are without arms, to any extent, or munitions of war. The 
declare themselves Southerners by geographical position, by a commo 
interest, by their social system, and by blood, for they are rapidly be 
coming a nation of whites. They have written constitutions, laws, etc 
modeled after those of the Southern States. We recommend them to th 
fostering care of the South, and that treaty arrangements be entered int 
with them as soon as possible. They can raise 20,000 good fighting mer 
leaving enough at home to attend to domestic affairs, and under the direc 
tion of an officer from the Southern Government would deal destructio: 
to an approaching enemy from that direction, and in the language of on 
of their principal men: 


“Lincoln may haul his big guns about our prairies in the daytime, bu 
we will swoop down upon him at night from our mountains and forests 
dealing death and destruction to his army.” 


No delay should be permitted in this direction. They cannot declar: 
themselves until they are placed in a defensible position. The Adminis 
tration of the North is concentrating his forces at Fort Washita, abou 
twenty-four miles from the Texas line, and within the limits of the Chick 
asaw Nation. This fort could easily be taken by a force of 200 or 30 
good men, and it is submitted as to whether in the present state of affair: 
a foreign government should be permitted to accumulate a large forces 
on the borders of our country, especially a portion containing a large 
number of disaffected citizens who repudiate the action of the State. 


In this connection it may not be improper to state that from Nortt 
Fork to Red River we met over 120 wagons, movers from Texas to Kansas 
and other free states. These people are from Grayton, Collin, Johnson 
and Denton, a country beautiful in appearance, rich in soil, genial in 
climate, and inferior to none in its capacity for the production of the 
cereals and stock. In disguise, we conversed with them freely. They hac 
proposed by the ballot box to abolitionize at least that portion of the State 
Failing in this, we suppose at least 500 voters have returned whence they 
came. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


TRIBUTE TO Dr. Grant FoREMAN 


The following tribute in verse to the noted historian on the 
American Indian, Dr. Grant Foreman who passed away in April, 
1953, has been contributed by Harriette Johnson-Westbrook of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma: 


WELCOME HOME, WHITE BROTHER 


The sacred square is swept and bright, 
Green plumes of willow wave above 
Each arbor. Brightly colored robes are draped 
Across the seats of oak and walnut shaped. 
We see the kings through forest move; 
Majestic, proud, they approach the light 


Of council fire and holy rite. 
Soft rhythm of the drums and chants, 
An eon old, set tempo for their feet. 
The smoke of hickory, O perfume sweet, 
Is rising incense to enhance 
The solemn moment. Bird in flight 


Is not more silent than the hush 
That marks the waited instant when 
Our friend, the One-Who-Speaks-for-Justice nears 
The Red Man’s Camp beyond the Trail of Tears. 
He wrote with eagle quill for pen 
Defending those who checked the rush 


Of white invaders seeking land 
Whose hills our father’s bones made dear; 
The plains we roamed for buffalo; the soil 
That mothered crops of maize, that knew the toil 
Devoted women gave each year 
To furnish comfort for their band. 


But you, white brother, had a heart 
Which beat in tune with ours. You spoke 
Our minds; you understood our trials, our plight; 
You knew not fear. You stood, feet firm, for right 
Last night you slept. Today you woke 
Beyond the Bridge of Stars. You part 


A little while, from earthly friends. 

With wampum belt we sent to bid 
You here. Come, brother, take a well-earned rest— 
A micco’s honored seat awaits our guest 

The wisemen, chiefs, and kings amid. 
Anew, your knowledge flowers, not ends. 


Sequoyah of the Talking Leaves, 

John Rollin Ridge with silver flute, 
Tecumseh, Sitting Bull, and Joseph Brant, 
With Osceola, Posey, and Satant, 

Are here to greet you and salute 
The one who gave but now receives. 
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The chorused “How” of welcome o’er, 
And calumet back from its rounds, 
The spirit moves to thoughtful, earnest speech. 
So much you’ve taught; now may we humbly teach 
The lore with which this place abounds. 
We speak! Pick up your pen once more. 
—Harriette Johnson-Westbrook 


Tue TRAIL IN OTTAwA COUNTY 


A manuscript ‘‘The Trail in Ottawa County”’ describing the 
northeastern corner of Oklahoma,—its topography, its natural re- 


sources and beauty spots besides something of the history of this 


region—has been contributed to the Editorial Department by 
E. H. Kelley, of the State Banking Department. The narrative was 
written by Mr. Kelley a few years ago upon his return to Oklahoma 
City after many weeks stay in Ottawa County, in the work of his 
Department. The portion of his manuscript, which describes that 
part of Ottawa County formerly known as the ‘‘Quapaw Reserva- 
tion,’’? is presented in this number of The Chronicles, and other 
portions will be presented in future numbers. 
(M.H.W.) 
On The Trail in Ottawa County 

We begin this trip from the north-east corner of Oklahoma, 
Ottawa County, the Indian Territory and the Quapaw Reservation. 
This monumet marks the union of three states. There are six 
such locations along our border, and other points where two states 
meet. In the race for statehood and development, Missouri, to the 
east has a lead of eighty-six years, while Kansas, to the north has 
a Start of forty-six years. 


A short distance west of this point is a pipe-line of Oklahoma 
natural gas, that services the lead and zine fields of the Tri-State 
District, one of the world’s greatest lead and zine producing regions. 


THE QuAPAW RESERVATION 
In 1818 the Quapaws claimed ownership to all lands in the 
south-east corner of Oklahoma, which the Government purchased 
from them, to clear title for the Choctaw Nation to be, and in 
1833-34 a treaty created the Quapaw Reservation of 150 sections 
of land.t That is the reserve we are on. There were 292 Quapaws 
in the world and all of them lived here. 


_ An overland trip from this point in a south-westerly direction 
will write a fairly accurate log of a well, as far as 200 miles away. 


We are 1046 feet above sea-level, atop an Ozark Mountain at 
37° 00’ North Latitude, and 94° 38’ Longitude, and 244 miles north 
of the south-east corner of the state, to which point this trail is 


1 Muriel H. Wright, 4 Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951), 
“Quapaw”, p. 218. 
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headed. The trees here are taller than those of the cross-timbers, 
and have little or no underbrush beneath them. The Boone Chert 
exposed at the surface is loose and porus, and rains sink into the 
soil, to appear as springs when coming in contact with the Chatta- 
nooga Shales beneath, or other impervious layers between. The im- 
portant springs of the state will be called to your attention upon 
this trip. We will now follow the lane to the south while other 
statistics are recorded. 


Tue INDIAN TERRITORY 


Long before the Louisiana Purchase, an Indian Territory had 
been a Governmental dream, brought on by demands of eastern 
states, and when the purchase was made in 1803, they had something 
to work upon. One year later Congress authorized the President, 
Thomas Jefferson, to make treaties with Indian tribes, for removal 
to these lands for a permanent home of their own. By Congressional 
act. of 1830 the Indian Territory was created, in the administration 
of President Andrew Jackson. 


This plant with its fuzzy, velvety leaves and tall flower spike 
is mullein. The Indians smoked the dried leaves for asthma. Its oil 
has a soothing effect. Mountaineers used an infusion for pulmonary 
disorders. They called it mullein tea. On your fishing trips you 
ean dip the dried stalks in oil and use them as camp-candles. They 
will burn for hours. Mullein is a weed, but it has commercial 
possibilities. 


We are now in the valley of Rock Branch and Five-Mile Creek. 
Their junction is in Oklahoma, and both are spring-fed. 


Streams from all directions flow into Oklahoma, with only 
two outlets for this vast accumulation of water. There is one excep- 
tion in the Panhandle of the state where an ancient obstruction 
diverted the course of two streams in opposite directions out of the 
border, but after passing it, both immediately return to the state. 

OTrawa CouNTY 

Five Mile Creek has a course of that distance in Missouri, and 
the same length through Ottawa County. This county was named 
after the Indian tribe, before statehood, at the Constitutional 
Convention of November 20, 1906. It has an area of 477 square 
miles, with its boundary described under Section #6 of Article 
#17 of the Oklahoma Constitution. 

BEGINNING OF OKLAHOMA 

The first mention of name Oklahoma applied to this region came 
to light in history, in the drafting of the Indian treaties of 1866, 
and appears in Article #8, Section #10 of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Treaty.” 


2 [bid., p. 4. 
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The Government arranged to buy the surplus lands of the 
Creeks and Seminoles in January 1889. Congress approved the. 
purchase in March, and payment was made. The President’s Proe- 
lamation of March 23rd, opened these lands for homestead settle- | 
ment, as of noon, April 22, 1889. The event that took place at that | 
hour was the run. The Organic Act of 1890 provided a government | 
for the Territory of Oklahoma. The Enabling Act of June, 1906, | 
paved the way for statehood, and on November 16, 1907 the Indian 
Territory ceased to exist, and the President Theodore Roosevelt 
proclaimed Oklahoma as the 46th State of the Union. 


Now, let us get on with our fishing. There are several holes | 
along Five Mile Creek that are good for ‘‘horney-head.’’ Some | 
people call them ‘‘chub.’’ If scaling fish is distasteful, try paper. | 
Remove the ‘‘innards’’ and wrap the fish in water soaked paper, | 
pressing it close to shape, and turn in the ends. Brown wrapping | 
paper is good, and six folds should be enough. Place in live coals 
and cover with them. In fifteen minutes or so, rake them from the 
fire, remove the charred paper, and then unwrap. The scales will 
stick to the paper, the skeleton can be removed intact, and you 
have boneless fish, without grease, ready for seasoning. Try it on 
one of your picnics. It might develop into a demand for fish-paper 
that could add new business to some Oklahoma firm. 


In the center of Section 12, T. 29N., R. 24E. we cross the 
stream to the bluff side, and a short distance around the foot of 
the hill, is a good spring in the SW of Section 13. The luxuriant 
plant here is water-cress, found in most of the counties of the state. 
You can transport it in wet tow-sacks, and plant it in all kinds of 
mineral water, and where the movement is more than a drip, it 
will grow and thrive. You seldom see it on the Oklahoma markets, 
but when the hotels and cafes begin garnishing meat dishes with 
cress, and making it into green salad, a new industry will be born in 
the state. 


Where the creek course changes to a south-westerly direction, 
in the center of Section 14, T. 29N., R. 24E., we take a country 
road south, to the banks of little Five Mile Creek. A mile and half 
up stream, in the NW of Section 25, is a good spring at the foot of 
Patterson Prairie, if you care to look. We cross this stream, top 
the hill, turn west past old Elgin School, and follow the crest to 
the bluff on the banks of Spring River. The exposed stone below 
us is the Short Creek oolite, that weathers into slabs, that would 
make good building veneer. Beyond the west bank ls a natural 
lake, and half a mile north is another. We will encounter many 
lakes on this trip. 


Spring River is all its name implies. It heads in Missouri 
among springs that are gems of the Ozarks. From this point, a 
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eanoe-float of seventy-five miles or more, may be started, that ends 
at Grand River Dam, with good fishing, and convenient camp-sites 
ali the way. If you do not have your boat along, you will find 
beautiful yachts at the Dam that will make the round trip for you. 
With thirteen hundred miles of shore-line to explore, it calls for 
a separate trip on this trail. 


Different geological formations cause this river to run along 
the contact line of two exposures, which divides the mountains 
from the prairies. Streams from the east are spring-fed, cool and 
clear, while those from the west are occasionally clouded with 
‘sediment. 


From our starting point on this trip, to the banks of Spring 
River, is a drop in elevation of 276 feet, with several small garden 
spots along the way, that could be irrigated with little expense, 
and a number of desirable locations for small farm waterpower 
wheels, that would operate part of the year. 


From where we stand looking west, there is for a distance of 
eleven miles, a continuous stretch of mining operations. There is 
no need to quote statistics. where the output changes yearly, but 
it has been a matter of record, that Oklahoma held the lead in the 
production of zinc, and stood close up front in the yield of galena, 
and the major part of this ore came from this little faulted 
swag in the Quapaw Nation. 


Authorities have read the doom of future production, and 
measured its life to the tick of the clock, and towns in this district 
should heed the handwriting upon the wall. It is pleasant to think 
that favorable formations in much of this unexplored region may 
some day yield another lode, but conversion should not wait for 
that to happen. 


Of the seventeen smelters in America, only three of them are 
located in Oklahoma. If we produce 22% of the ore, and smelt 14%, 
it is evident that state raw materials are building industries else- 
where, that could be working at home. The time is near, when 
the value of waste materials will enable low-grade ore to be mined 
without subsidy. 


Without diversification, when the subsidy is withdrawn, this 
section of the state might endure a disasterous depression while 
the balance of the state is wallowing in prosperity, and no sugges- 
tion is too small to be ignored, if it helps to steer our mining camps 
from the path of ghost towns of the gold rush, when our ores fall 
off. 


Those are chat-piles you see at each mill-site. Stock-piles of 
tomorrow’s industry. For two years an Oklahoma contractor 
experimented with chat, and developed a re-inforced paving-base 


| 

| 

“| 
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block interlocking design, that required only a surfacing agent fort 
road construction. His building blocks were of less weight than: 
average, with equal tensile strength, that would ring like a bell. 
He added color that gave the blocks varied hues. He put musk in; 
the mixture that produced a pleasing odor. He made veneering’ 
slabs of various shapes. With clay, B. S. and chat he produced! 
pressure adobe, and with a similar mixture, pise walls and floors., 
He met his Waterloo in moisture absorbtion, but that was long be-: 
fore the advent of French Aquella. Both lead and zine are used as 
moisture resisters, and if these mining companies are not following’ 
through along that line, they are not taking stock of all the re-: 


sources down their alley. 


Moisture-proof blocks are fast switching the building trade. 
to the use of this material. If you would care to see concrete! 
blocks that cannot be detected from sawed limestone, inspect the 
two business buildings at Waynoka, which have been erected for | 
more than thirty years. If these products are displayed along the 
highways of the County, the Gypsy truckers will ultimately build. 
you a wide spread market to help defray the cost of empty hauls. 
home. 


Long before statehood, asphalt beds had been located in 
what is Ottawa County, and an Indian Agent had recommended 
leases for mining it. One of the most productive oil sands of the state 
surfaces here. The springs, now covered with chat, that form the 
source of Tar River, brought to the surface heavy oil or asphalt, 
which gave this stream its name. Some of these deposits are in the 
Cherokee Shale, and some are in the Chester Sandstone. They 
have enough to surface every section line in the County. 


Test holes in the zine fields have left vents in the roof of some 
of the mines, where asphalt drips to the floor in considerable 
quantities. They are working the mines below the asphalt level, 
and some if it is utilized in manufacturing roof materials of the 
highest grade. 


This is one of the small town enterprises, using local raw 
materials, that should be encouraged for the welfare of the County. 
Thriving eastern states built their prosperity upon ‘‘Little In- 
dustries,’’ and where the small ones succeed, the large ones usually 
follow them. 


Farther west, after crossing the Miami Syncline, the mining 
activities begin to diminish, and hay meadows and eattle raising 
sets in, and continues on past the western boundary of the Quapaw 
Nation, and covers like a blanket, the Miami portion of the Peoria 
Reservation, and reaches to the north-west corner of the County, 
where a commercial deposit of sand and gravel will be found. 
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Let us briefly review the territory we have just looked over. 
There is Peoria, Lincolnville, Quapaw, Ontario, Hookerville, Zine- 
ville, Picher, Columbus-Junction, Douthat, Commerce, Cardin, 
Monarch, and a number of other mining camps, all of which have 
their own industry—a business that nature provided for them, 
and one that some Chamber of Commerce cannot take away. 


It is the general rule, that where the small town of a County 
have their supporting industries, that the county seat prospers in 
proportion. Among some of these towns, many of their permanent 
improvements are built upon leased lands, and even with many 
tracts of non-taxable full-blood Indian allotments, Miami, the 
County Seat at one time had the lowest total tax rate of any city 
in Oklahoma. This is food for thought, for industries looking for 
new locations. 


_ We are now back on the top of the hill in the SW of See. 22., 
T. 29N., R. 24E. You can see the location of the Old Crawford’s 
Seminary. For lack of students at its first location, it was moved 
five miles north. It opened in the spring of 1842 on the east bank 
of Pomme de Terre, which is Spring River now, and was on the 
Military Road from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Smith. 


Southwest of here, a mile and a half, the river skirts a bluff 
on its west bank, and there is Devils’ Promenade, which is one of 
the beauty spots of Oklahoma. A deep pit in the bluff alongside 
is known as the Devil’s Oven, and another resembling a seat is 
ealled the Devil’s Chair. In full view, a short distance down 
stream, a vertical stone of different texture, rises out of the water to 
a height of probably fifty feet, called Lovers’ Leap, to which name 
is attached a beautiful Indian legend. 


During July of each year, Indians gather here to perpetuate 
their dances and other tribal customs and if you have not attended, 
then you have missed something that is truly Oklahoman. It is 
worth the trip to see the way water and wind have hewn the Prom- 
enade from a bluff of solid stone. 


A short distance away is the location of the Tribal black- 
smith shop, which operated until 1919 under the treaty of May 
13th, 1833, and nearby is where the Treaty was signed for the 
creation of this Reservation. 


Pius Quapaw, keeper of the Tribal Fire died here in 1915, at 
the age of 100 years. One mile east is the home of the Chief of the 
Quapaw Nation. 


3Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Education Among the Quapaws, 1829-1875,” The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXV, No. 1 (Spring, 1947), pp. 15-29. 

4 Sister M. Laurence, “A Trip to Quapaw in 1903,” annotated by Velma Nieberd- 
ing, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXI, No. 2 (Summer, 1953), pp. 158-9. 
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THe TOWN OF QUAPAW 


From here we will follow the highlands on the east bank of the 
river and point out places of interest on the way. Looking between 
here and Quapaw, we see the location of the old Quapaw Mission, 
and the Catholic Church.> Forty acres of the allotment of John 
Quapaw, former chief of the tribe, in the NW of Sec. 35, T. 29N., 
R. 23 E. was released for townsite purposes of the city of Quapaw, 
with its name derived from that of the Chief. 


Approximately two miles south is Devils’ Hollow, where the 
hills have walled in a small creek course, and here, to get away 
from contact of the white man, many prominent Indians resided. 
From their Nations’ Treasury, here in this hollow they built their 
church, in the shape of the old-time Quapaw lodge, with a hood on 
top to expel the smoke.® There were no windows to shed light 
upon parades of fashion. None of the tribe arose to expound his 
personal opinions, hence there were no differences of creed..... 
There were no comforts to detract the mind, and with only the 
bare ground to sit upon, a roof to shelter from the elements, a fire 
in the center to remove the chill of night, for eighteen solid hours, 
without food or drink, each after his own method of reasoning, 
offered his humble silent devotion to his great unseen Maker 7 


Across the river to the south is Lincolnville, that has given its 
name to the chert that abounds on the surface here, and adjoining 
the town in See. 31, T. 29 N., R. 24 E. is a caved-in mine, if you 
eare to look, where 24 feet of commercial limestone is exposed. 
We continue south. 


See that vine that clings so close to the bark of that oak? It is 
poison ivy. You will know this vine by its three-fingered leaf. A 
Similar non-poisonous vine has a leaf of five fingers (Virginia 
Creeper), and represents the open hand of friendship. Indians 
afflicted with rheumatism steered clear of poison ivy, and the white 
man suffering from the same should heed that warning. 


Three miles east in the SW of Sec. 6, T. 28 N., R. 25 EB. is a 
deposit of Tripoli. Some day, someone will come along and bloat 
Tripoli and when they perfect a moisture-proof binder, these de- 


posits will give the Gypsum wall-board industry a run for its 
money. 


We are now at the southern boundary of the Quapaw Nation. 
At one time this reservation held all the Quapaws in the world, and 
once upon a time they were the richest Nation on earth, after 


5 Velma Nieberding, “St. Mary’s of the Quapaws, 1894-1927,” i 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXI, No. 1 (Spring, es a 2-14. De eee 
6 [bid., a photo of the Quapaw meeting house shown opposite p. 14. 
TSister Mary Laurence, op. cit., pp. 147-51, gives description of a Quapaw 
peyote meeting. A photo (before 1903) of John Quapaw is also in this article. 
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mining of lead and zine began. The first form of organized govern- 
ment in our State was carried on around the council fires of our 
Indian tribes. In another generation or two these historical sites 
could be lost and forgotten. Thousands of people pass these bound- 
aries daily, without knowledge of their existence. The Oklahoma 
Historical Society has begun the marking of historic sites in the 
state, and many in Ottawa County are listed for future markers. 
—KE. H. Kelley 


World War II —Tribute to Lieutenant Ernest Childers,* 
of Broken Arrow, Oklahoma 


THE CREEK 
Contributor’s Note 


Eastern Oklahoma has as close ethnological and historical ties 
with the area around Macon, Georgia, as with any other section of 
the country. Not only were the Creeks resettled from their home 
lands in Georgia to the rolling hills of eastern Oklahoma following 
their treaty with the Federal Government in 1833, but also the 
principal Indian mounds of the United States are found at Spiro, 


* Ernest Childers, three-fourths Creek Indian and part Cherokee, of Broken 
Arrow, Oklahoma, and member of the famed Forty-fifth Division (the State’s Na- 
tional Guard), was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor by Lieut. Gen. 
Jacob L. Dever, Deputy Supreme Commander of the U. S. Forces in the Medi- 
terranean theatre, in a ceremony at Fifth Army Headquarters in Naples, Italy, on 
April 12, 1944. Lieut. Childers was awarded this coveted honor for his single-handed 
fight against the enemy during the night of Sept. 22-23, 1943, in the Battle of 
Salerno, Anzio beachhead landing in Italy. In July, 1943, as a first sergeant, he 
had taken a patrol and wiped out enemy machine gun nests holding up an American 
advance on one front in Sicily. Subsequently, he was promoted to First Lieutenant. 
His exploit at Salerno in leaving the safety of a field hospital where he had good 
reason to stay because of an injury, and clearing the enemy machine gun nests and 
capturing a mortar to take the pressure of death or capture from his pinioned com- 
rades merited the Congressional Medal of Honor and the furlough home that he re- 
ceived. The 26 year old Creek Indian, 6 feet 2 inches tall and weighing about 
185 pounds, arrived in Washington and on Monday, April 24 1944, faced a crowd 
of army officers, congressmen, reporters and photographers as he simply and some- 
what laconically told his story in Secretary of War Stimson’s conference room. 
On Wednesday, April 26, his home-town, Broken Arrow, welcomed him in a cele- 
bration that will never be forgotten in that community joined by the neighboring 
town of Coweta. Lieut. Childers and his brother in polished open roadster led the 
big parade of army bands, cars of Camp Gruber army officers and of civic and 
political leaders, cowboys riding fine horses and silver mounted saddles, Boy Scouts 
and Cub Scouts and thousands of school children from over the county. The world- 
wide publicity given Childer’s brave action in Italy made Oklahomans realize that 
the Forty-fifth Division had proved to be the American army's greatest infantry 
division in the War. Ernest Childers is the son of the late Ellis B. Childers of 
Broken Arrow. The young hero, modest yet happy on that day of his home-town 
celebration, said that the boyhood training received from his father had come in 
handy in facing the enemy on the recent battlefields. As a graduate of Chilocco 
Indian School (1940), Lieut. Childers also gave credit to Chilocco’s boxing program, 
in which many Oklahoma Golden Glove champions had been developed, for a part 
in preparing him for the greatest moment in his life at Salerno.—Ed. (M.H.W.) 
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Oklahoma, and at Macon, Georgia. It is singular that in removing 
the Oreek tribe from Georgia, an area would be assigned to them 
which is the location of the mound most similar to the ones they 
had known in their Georgia home, at Old Ocmulgee Fields. 


Old Ocmulgee Fields, now Ocmulgee National Monument, has 
been splendidly restored and is operated and maintained by the 
National Park Service. As the former home of the Creeks, it has 
much of interest to offer anyone from Oklahoma who may have an 
opportunity to visit it. One could wish that the Oklahoma mound 
at Spiro could be made the subject of a similar restoration. The 
person chiefly responsible for the work that has been done at Old 
Ocmulgee Fields to preserve the traditions and the actual physical 
property is General Walter A. Harris of Macon, an attorney, soldier 
and scholar and one of Georgia’s most distinguished citizens. An 
amateur archeologist of note, General Harris has taken the ancient 
history and traditions of the Creeks as his particular field. With 
his own martial background, it is not surprising that he would be 
intrigued by the wartime story in The Macon Telegraph, of the great 
contemporary warrior of the Creeks, Ernest Childers from Broken 
Arrow, Oklahoma, who was given his nation’s highest award, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, for his valor in Italian Campaign 
during World War Il. Harris’ poem of tribute to Childers will be 
treasured by Oklahomans not only for its literary merit, but also 
because of the historical information it contains. The names of 
present day Oklahoma cities and towns, Okmulgee, Muskogee, 
Coweta, Broken Arrow, appear in their ancient meaning in the poem 
hke trumpet calls. General Harris, referring to his poem, said. 
‘‘T shall be happy in the thought that my verses may be read by 
some of the Creeks who would not otherwise see them, and that 
wider circulation is given to my effort to pay tribute to their great 
Confederacy and to the valor of their great soldier of the present 
day, Lieutenant Ernest Childers.’’ 

—Wendell B. Barnes 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Dedicated to Lieutenant Ernest Childers, MH8 
Crack-Shot American-Indian Gets Country’s Highest Award 
By Lynn Heinzerling 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, Naples, April 12 (AP)—Second Lt. Ernest Child- 
ers, 26-year-old sharp-shooting American-Indian from Broken Arrow, Okla., today 
received his country’s highest aawrd, the Congressional Medal of Honor, given only 
once before in the Italian campaign. 


To make the picture complete—a dream come true for Childers—has home 
leave to see the girl he left behind. 


The handsome, six-foot, two-inch officer learned only yesterday he was to get 


the medal, awarded before in this theater only to Tech. Sgt. Charles E. Kelley of 
Pittsburgh. 


8 From The Macon Telegraph, April 12, 1944: 
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The blue-ribboned medal was placed around his neck by Lt. Gen. Jacob L. 
Devers, deputy commander-in-chief and commander of American forces in the Medi- 
terranean theater. The citation stated he received it for a single-handed assault 
while injured against many Germans last September. 


Historical Notes by Walter A. Harris, Macon, Georgia, 1944: 


As nobody in the North except Dr. John R. Swanton of the Smithsonian 
Institution knows much about the Creek Confederacy, and few in the South 
know anything about it, it may be necessary to explain some the allusions 
in these verses. 


Old Ocmulgee Fields is now Ocmulgee National Monument at Macon, 
Georgia. Beginning in 1933 and continuing until the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the largest and longest continued archeological project within the United 
States was carried on there. William Bartram in his “Travels in North 
America” records the Creek tradition that their confederacy was founded 
at Old Ocmulgee Fields and that they fortified this area. 


The Creek migration legend that I have used is that told WD Vamdieueee 
Gregory, recorded by Swanton in his “Social Organization of the Creek 
Indians.” 


The identification of the place where the Cowetas concealed them- 
selves in the mound with Old Ocmulgee Fields is my own. 


When the archeological investigations were begun, believing that folk- 
lore is true except as to time and space, I prophesied that the fortifications 
would be found. They were found. Then I wrote a paper prophesying that, 
if I were right in my assumption that Old Ocmulgee Fields was the place 
referrred to in the Creek migration legend, a subterranean chamber would 
be found under one of the mounds. I read that paper, but did not publish it 
in the Georgia Historical Magazine until the sub-mound council chamber, 
which has now been completely restored, was discovered. I am aware from 
long continued debates with the archeologists that they are inclined to 
believe that the mounds and fortifications at Old Ocmulgee Fields were 
constructed by people whose occupation of that area antedated the coming 
of the Muscogees. Nevertheless, I still believe that the folk-lore confirmed 
by actual excavations is better authority than the conclusions of the arch- 
eologists. es 


Emperor Brim was Chief of the Cowetas and head of the Creek Con- 
federacy before and after the Yamassee War, which began in 1715. That 
he was the greatest American Indian I sought to show in the monograph 
which I published under the title “Emperor Brim.” Herbert Ravenel Sass 
has written a romance about him, which he calls “Emperor Brims.”’ Swanton 
in his “Harly History of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors” tells of 
his attack upon the Apalachees and quotes a description of his power and 
glory after that time. Verner W. Crane in his “Southern Frontier” tells of 
his activities against the Choctaws and gives the best account of the 


Yamassee War. 


Henry Woodward was the greatest of the explorers who went out from the 
newly founded Charleston into the Creek Territory. 


The word “Creek” as applied to the Muscogee Confederacy originated 
with the Charleston settlers who found their principal tribes living on the 
Ocmulgee and the creeks that ran into it. These settlers called the Ocmulgee 
“Ochesee” and spoke of the Indians there as Ochesee Creek Indians. For 
convenience this description was shortened to Creek Indians and was 
adopted by the French and by the Spaniards, and subsequently the Indians 
themselves used it in referring to their confederacy so that the white men 


might understand what they meant. 
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Tomochichi was the Chief of the Yamacraws who welcomed Oglethorpe 
when he landed at Savannah and afterwards went with him to England. 
The Yamacraws at that time had been for some offense expelled from the 
Creek Confederacy. When the Chiefs of the Confederacy met Oglethorpe at 
Tomochichi’s town they readmitted Tomochichi and his tribe to their 
confederacy. 


Mary Musgrove was the niece of Emperor Brim. She was interpreter 
for Oglethorpe and arranged his meeting with the Chiefs of the Confederacy 
at Coweta. Her cousin, Malatche, son of Brim, was then Chief of the Co- 
wetas. Her Indian name was Coosaponkeesa. E. Merton Coulter and Charles 
C. Harrold have written monographs about her. 


The treaty that Oglethorpe made with the Creek Indians at the Chatta- 
hooche River in 1739 is known as the Treaty of Coweta and I have so re- 
ferred to it, though, of course, it was finally signed at Cusseta, which was 
the peace town. No treaty of peace and alliance could have been signed at 
Coweta, the war town. The boundaries of the lands claimed by the Creeks 
as recited in these verses are taken from their own statement in this treaty. 


William McIntosh was one of the last great Chiefs of the Cowetas. 
He was always the friend of the white man. He was commissioned Briga- 
dier General and led the Creek Indians against the Seminoles in the expe- 
dition which Andrew Jackson commanded. The Georgia historian Thomas 
E. Watson in his “Life of Andrew Jackson” intimates that all the fighting 
against the Seminoles was done by McIntosh and his Creeks. McIntosh 
was killed by the “Redsticks” of his own nation because he signed the 
Treaty of Indian Springs ceding all the Creek lands in Georgia. 


Broken Arrow was a Coweta Town on the Chattahoochee where the 
last great councils of the Confederacy were held. 


THE CREEK** 


Hear the story of Muscogee, as the Creeks to white men known 

When they dwelt on southern rivers in the land they called their own. 
Long before the son of Eric came to Vinland’s fabled shore; 

Ere Columbus set his standard on the warm San Salvador, 

From the west had come my people through Aleutian storms and snows. 
Theirs no caravels nor galleys, crossed they on the bergs and floes, 
Shook with cold and fear of demons through the months of Arctic night. 
Saw the land with ice all covered, cruel, snarling, fanged with white. 
Down the groaning gorges one by one they made their way, 

Flanked by tow’ring frozen waters shutting out the light of day, 

Till at last the ice-cap ended and the sun once more was seen 

And the waters flowed unfrozen and the earth again was green. 

In the caves of a red river, they reformed their scattered bands, 
Waiting there till their Great Spirit should deliver His commands. 
Then their priestly incantations brought the voice that spoke and said, 
They should go to seek the sunrise, follow where the white path led. 

So they turned their faces eastward, put their great tribes in the van, 
And the march of the Muscogee to their destiny began. 

Big Cusseta, Peace Maintainer, was at first the one who led, 

White on beads and staffs proclaiming that she wished no blood to shed. 
Great War Wager, Tall Coweta, followed close in armed might, 

Red, her sticks and beads gave warning she was ready for the fight. 
Chickasaw too started with them; midway of the march she tires: 

So she leaves the great Muscogee, nevermore to seek their fires. 

On and on along the fall-line, moved they over Nature’s lane 

Where the ancient rock escarpment rose above the coastal plain: 
Passed Tombigee and the Coosa. Chattahoochee too they passed, 


** Copyright 1944 by Walter A. Harris, and here published by special permission. 
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Though they marked its falls and valleys, to return to them at last. 
Passed the lovely Thronateeska with its rocks of varied tint, 

Source of stone to tip their arrows, which the English called the Flint. 
At the bank of the Ocmulgee, Boiling Water in your tongue, 

There they halted sensing danger. Subtly had a warning rung 

That dark strangers, there before them, lurking in the thickets lay, 
Watching, hostile, only waiting for the chance to scalp and slay. 

Then Cusseta crossed the river trusting in her ensigns white. 
Cautiously Coweta followed, in formation for a fight. 

Given time for preparation, high they raised themselves a mound, 
Secretly they dug beneath it, made a chamber underground. 

With the women and the children, safe Cusseta stole away, 

While, concealed, Coweta waited underneath the mound of clay. 

From the creeks and from the river, came the Flat-heads painted red 
And they danced around the camp-fires, whence they thought Muscogee fled. 
Pouring from the secret cavern, on the foremen unprepared 

In their revels, fell Coweta, not a single one they spared. 

But the victors were too weakened other foes in march to meet; 

So the tired travellers rested, formed them here a safe retreat. 

Double trenches, palisaded, all around the plateau ran; 

Each dead-space was commanded by a bastion or redan. 

Here the Spirit whom they worshipped taught them how to till the ground, 
And they reared to Him a temple on a ceremonial mound. 

Here they caught the inspiration of their glory yet to be, 

Here began the mighty union, called the Creek Confederacy. 

All around were nations stronger than their kindred tribes combined; 
They must add to their small number, greater strength and power find; 
So they treated with the conquered, did not kill them or enslave, 
Welcomed them into their union, equal rights to them they gave. 

Thus they built a mighty nation waxing greater year by year, 

One whose evermounting prowess, enemies respect and fear. 

So this citadel they hallowed every other spot above. 

All the glory of their nation clusters round this place they love, 

Long its glory has departed when at last the nation yields 

This the place its glory started, leaves the Old Ocmulgee Fields. 

In this refuge they had builded, they could not at ease remain 

While their mission unaccomplished, urged them to the march again. 
Crossed they over the Oconee, where the rocks the waters met: 
Feasted at the Great Ogeechee, on the shad that struck their net. 

Then they looked upon the ocean and they knew their quest was done; 
For the white path they had followed ended in the rising sun. 

From the mountains down Savannah till you reach that river’s mouth, 
Down the coast and on the islands to the St. Johns on the south, 
Thence extending far to westward past the Apalachee Bay, 

All the lands within those limits did we bring beneath or sway; 

And the lines of our dominions, marked we ghastly white and dense 
With the bones of vanquished formen, whom we slew in their defense. 
Then appeared the white invaders, few and weak and asking aid, 
Easily we could have killed them, but we gave the help they prayed. 
First the Spaniard moved upon us, took our islands and our coast, 
South of us he ranged his allies, enemies we hated most, 

Tall and valiant Apalachee; while his friars good and kind 

Filtered up our western rivers with his soldiers close behind. 

Then the English came to Charleston. We believed the vows they made; 
For we trusted Henry Woodward and we liked the English trade. 
From the west the French were creeping, led by sons of Charles LeMoyne, 
And with them in close alliance, did the mighty Choctaw join. 

In this crisis came to lead us our mysterious Emperor Brim; 

Greatest, wisest of our people, hidden schemes were plain to him. 

For a time his wisdom saved us, even in our darkest hour, 
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Using white men’s own divisions to increase our strength and power. 
First, against the Apalachee with the Englishmen he goes, 

Drives them with the Spaniards fleeing to the walls of San Marcos, 
With an officer’s commission, acting for the British Crown, 

Fierce he falls upon the Choctaws and the hopes of France go down. 
Countering the white man’s plotting, plots he with the Yamassee; 

By surprise attacks the English, almost drives them to the sea. 

His puissance undiminished, though betrayed by Cherokee, 

Back he goes into his forests; for his life-time there to be ; 

Fawned upon by three white nations, each of whom in secret tried 

To commit him and his warriors to the conflict on its side. 

Then the British came to Georgia and our great Old Brim was dead. 

So our people did not slay them, signed with them a pact instead. 
Though our nation lived thereafter, years of glory, years of gloom, 
When its chieftains signed that treaty, with their hands they wrote its doom. 
O ye English-speaking white men, how we tried to be your friends! 
How you coveted our friendship when it served your selfish ends! 

Our exiled Tomochichi gave your Oglethorpe his hand. 

Him the word of Mary Musgrove gave safe conduct through our land 
To our square ground at Coweta, where we promised that we all, 

All our chiefs and all our warriors, would respond when he should call 
How at Bloody Marsh we answered, let the smitten Spaniard tell 

As he hears our war-whoops rising o’er the wild Highlanders’ yell. 
When land-hungry Georgians’ pressure ever-mounting did increase 
Then we prayed you of your mercy, only let us live in peace. 

Though you warred against our kindred, yet we played no traitor’s roll, 
McIntosh still marched with Jackson when he struck the Seminole. 
Then at last at Broken Arrow, though we knew you meant us wrong, 
There we pleaded, your weak brothers, asking justice from the strong. 
But your hearts were hard against us, stern and ruthless your demands, 
We must leave the homes we builded and remove to stranger lands. 
On our braves those homes defending, fleeing not your strong array, 
Rolled your masses, crushed and broke them, and our nation passed away. 
Then you drove our hopeless remnants, bleeding, weary, and heart-sore 
To a land you though was worthless, where we'd trouble you no more. 
Only names we gave your rivers might recall our history, 

Not a book that told your children of our Creek Confederacy. 

In the years of the thereafter, though we could not understand 

Why you treated us as aliens, still we loved our native land. 

Only when you fought each other, civil war dividing you, 

Brother drawing sword on brother, where we then divided too. 

Some of us loved your Union, died its unity to save. 

Some of us the South remembered, for its cause their lives they gave. 
When to seas and shores far distant, this our country called her men, 
Ancient wrongs were all forgotten and we came to serve her then. 

There some atavistic learning from our fathers’ forest days 

Carried us with deadly sureness through the tangled jungle’s maze. 
Some folk-memory of battles where our rifles were our shield 

Made our fire devastating to the for in open field. 

In an ancient Roman city do vou see a warrior stand 

To receive a metal gorget from your great war-chieftain’s hand? 
Pendant from a starry ribbon hangs the medal bronze that shows 

His the highest honor Congress on a fighting man bestows. 

Face and figure both proclaim him one of those you call the Creeks. 
Do you hold him still an alien? Listen; for the soldier speaks: 

“My own country’s decoration on her uniform I wear. 

Could I give more than I owed her; were my deeds, as you declare, 
Far beyond the call of duty? Who can tell where duty ends? 

May it be the call of duty on the call of blood depends? 


If the longer blood has been here, farther duty’s call it hears, 
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Measure yours in terms of decades, rate mine by the thousand years. 
To my country’s cry in peril, ages urge me to reply. 

Son of hers for generations, who shall answer if not I? 

In the loneliness of battle, she shall know that help is near. 

Hear her eldest son assuring, “An American is here.” 


—Walter A. Harris 
Macon, Georgia 
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MINUTES OF THE QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, THURSDAY, JULY 23, 1953, AT TEN 
O’CLOCK A.M., HISTORICAL BUILDING, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA. 


The regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society was held Thursday, July 23, 1958, at ten o'clock A.M., General W. S. 
Key, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which shows the following members 
present: General W. S. Key, Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour, Judge Redmond 
S. Cole. Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Mr. Henry B. Bass, 
Mr. George H. Bowman, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Judge Thomas A. Edwards. 
Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Judge N. B. Johnson, 
Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Dr. T. T. Montgomery, Mr. George H. Shirk, Mr. W. J. 
Peterson, and Dr. John W. Raley. 


_ The President reported that Mrs. Ethel Buell, Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, 
Dr. Edward E. Dale, Mr. R. G. Miller, Dr. I. N. McCash, Mr. R. M. Mount- 
castle and Judge Edgar S. Vaught had sent letters of excuse for their non- 
attendance. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison made a motion that absentee members who 
had notified the Secretary, be excused as having good and sufficient reasons 
for their absence. Judge Baxter Taylor seconded the motion which passed. 

Comment was made by General Key on the three projects that have 
been completed recently—the Worchester Cemetery project, Fort Gibson 
project and the loss of timber from the R. M. Jones land. Those on the 
committees successfully carrying out the projects were thanked and praised 
for their fine work. A report on the Legislative committee’s attempts at 
increasing the salaries disclosed that they had failed, and also failed to 
get an appropriation for the Newspaper Room. General Key suggested a 
closer contact with the legislature next year. 


Mrs. Frank Korn commented on the Bill affecting the legal status of 
the building. Mrs. Moore gave a brief history of the Historical Building. 
After a discussion of the assignments of certain rooms in the building to 
the War Veterans, it was agreed that all had been done to protect the 
rights of the Oklahoma Historical Society as far as possible. 


President Key read a letter from the Board of Public Affairs which 
stated that they hoped to be able to. paint the walls of the Historical 
Building within a few weeks. The Secretary was authorized to express 
the Board’s desire that this improvement of the walls and rooms and 
corridors be carried out as quickly as possible and that sincere thanks be 
offered Mr. C. R. Smith of the Building and Grounds Department and the 
Board of Public Affairs for their assistance in this matter. 


At the suggestion of Dr. Evans, the secretary, the subject of a parking 
lot to the south of the Historical Building was discussed and it was decided 
that the matter should be taken up with the Board of Public Affairs, through 


the Secretary. - 
It was moved that the Society pay the deficit of $350.50 accruing 
from the publication of the Chronicles of Oklahoma for the year. The 


motion was made by Judge Redmond S. Cole that the deficit be allowed 
and paid out of the special funds of the Society. Mr. George L. Bowman 
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seconded the motion which passed unanimously. It was voted by the Board 
that hereafter expenditures be confined to the appropriated funds. 


Concerning the election of a Director to replace Mr. Thomas Cook, who 
resigned, Judge Cole suggested that Mr. S. HE. Lee of Buffalo would be an 
admirable and efficient citizen to serve as Director, and that he had been 
recommended by Mr. Cook. Mr. H. Milt Phillips nominated Mr. Lee for 
the Directorship. Judge Edwards seconded the nomination and Mr. S. E. 
Lee, Editor of the Harper County Journal was elected unanimously. 


General Key asked that all those interested im educational fields en- 
courage their students to do research in the fine library and archives 
possessed by the Society. He further mentioned the outstanding and educa- 
tional tour the Society took in June of this year, and the success of that tour. 


Judge Edwards presented to the Society a book, “Turmoil in New 
Mexico” by William A. Keleher, and he was given a vote of thanks for his 
splendid gift. 


Jenteal 


Mrs. Korn presented a large scrapbook and collection of clippings she 
had made to be placed in the Newspaper Room, and the vote was unanimous 
that she be thanked for her contribution. 


The Treasurer’s report revealed that the funds of the Society were 
now totaling a good sum. Mr. Phillips made a motion that Mrs. Jessie 
R. Moore, the Treasurer, be thanked for her good report, and it was seconded 
by Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour and passe. 


Mrs. Moore then brought up the subject of the old pioneer grave yard 
at Pauls Valley, and asked that $500.00 be appropriated to apply on fencing 
of the old cemetery where Smith Paul is buried, he being an early pioneer 
and settler of that region. The Board decided that it would set a bad pre- 
cedent for the Society to finance improvement so unrelated to the direct 
business of the Society, and as the cemetery plot belonged to Pauls Valley, 
this should await further development. This was agreed to by all members 
of the Board. 


The Board discussed the restoration of the murals in the corridors of the 
Historical Building and if a reasonable charge was made for proper re- 
pair, then asked that the cost of restoration be estimated and presented to 
the Board at its next meeting. 


Mr. Harrison suggested that the Board hold its annual meeting in the 
Old Fort Gibson Barracks while on Tour next year. He pointed out that the 
restoration that had been given by the Board, some $900.00 in cost, had put 
the Barracks building in a better condition than it ever had been so far as 
he knew. He said that Mr. Boydston President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Ft. Gibson, had been appointed by the committees and acting through 
Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, had taken charge and was furnishing the building 
in splendid style with the aid of the women’s clubs of Ft. Gibson. The idea 
was received with favor by the members of the Board and a motion was made 
by Mr. Milt Phillips and seconded by Dr. E. E. Harbour, that this invitation be 


accepted, and the next annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
will be held at Ft. Gibson. 


At this point, Mr. Milt Phillips placed before the Board that the Sec- 
retary began his work in the Indian Territory and the State of Oklahoma at 
Ardmore in 1905. The Board of Education at Ardmore, now erecting a 
$300,000.00 school building has named that building the Charles Evans 
School. He thought it was very proper and right that this Board should 
send a letter to the Ardmore Board of Hducation expressing appreciation 
of the honor given Dr. Evans on the day of its dedication. Mr. Phillips made 
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this as a motion and it was seconded by Mr. George L. Bowman and was 
passed unanimously. 


Judge N. B. Johnson reminded the Board that an outstanding member 
of the Society and a prominent Indian leader, Hon. Ben Dwight, had died. 
He moved that action be taken to recognize Mr. Dwight’s death by the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma carrying an article about him. General Key sug- 
gested a biographical sketch in the necrology section. Judge Johnson was 
asked to write this sketch to which he agreed. 


President Key introduced the new director, Dr. John W. Raley, President 
of Baptist University at Shawnee. Dr. Raley acknowledged the introduction 
with warmest thanks, saying that he considered it a great privilege and 
high honor to become a member of the Board of Directors of this Society and 
would give his very best service. 


President Key called upon Judge Redmond S. Cole, First Vice President 
of the Society, who had made a splendid speech at Woodward, during the 
Tour, in which he set forth the purposes and values of the Society, and asked 
that he say a few words along that way to the Board. Judge Cole arose and 
after stating that he had loved the work of Historical Societies so much 
that he at this date was a member of five State Societies, said he thought 
the Oklahoma Historical Society had an edge on the other four in many 
particulars. One was that it had outgrown those which were many years 
older, which proved its real merit. He then stated that no Society had a 
greater future than this one, now in its 60th year. 


President Key then recognized the return of Mr. H. B. Bass and Mr. 
George Shirk from Europe and asked that they tell something of their im- 
pressions while on the Huropean Continent. Mr. Shirk had returned from 
England and France and Mr. Bass from Germany, France and Italy. Both 
made very interesting remarks and both agreed that anyone who made a 
tour of Europe could never escape the impressions that made them better 
and more serviceable members of an Historical Society like this one. Both 
pledged themselves to a greater effort to secure a larger membership and a 
more earnest effort to help the Society to secure historical spots sacred to 
the history of Oklahoma. 


President Key, in conclusion of this open forum, asked all to make a 
greater effort to obtain more of the early history of this State for the 
archives of the Society. 


The Secretary reported the following list of applicants for membership; 
since June 6, 1953: 


LIFE: Mary Hewett Bailey, Chickasha; Mrs. Harl Foster, Oklahoma 
City; Walter John Hysa, Oklahoma City; Jewell Moore, Oklahoma City and 
Mrs. J. D. Cole, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


ANNUAL: Dwight Allen, Kiowa; Grace Baptiste, Oklahoma City; 
Ralph M. Brown, Tulsa; Mrs. W. S. Corbin, Chickasha; Berniece Norman 
Crokett, Durant; Violet Davison, Stillwater; Mrs. Faye Ferguson, Okla- 
homa City; Harry L. S. Halley, Oklahoma City; J. H. Hampton, Oklahoma 
City; Henry Hunter, Woodward; Mrs. W. C. Liddell, Healdton; Paula 
McSpadden Love, Claremore; Mrs. E. G. McComas, Elk Citys Mrs Was ©. 
McGrann, Jr., Muskogee; Anna Maples, Davidson; Mary Lee Meek, Falls 
Church Va.; Zella Moorman, Perkins; Lawrence Patterson, Shattuck; 
Helen Jean Pitz, Santa Fe, N. Mexico; Clebourne Green Pound, Spaulding; 
Anna Redel, Guthrie; Willis C. Reed, Vinita; Mrs. HE. H. Richards, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Nola Rigdon, Crescent; Mrs. Daisy K. Sheppard, Eufaula; 
F. C. Starke, Woodward; John N. Steichen, Perry; Olive Webster, Guthrie; 
B. F. White, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mina May Wilson, Stratford. 
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Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that each be elected and admitted 
as members of the Society in the class as indicated in the list. Judge Robert 
A. Hefner seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison as Chairman of the Committee to work with 
the Intertribal Council in the matter of securing memorials to the Five 
Civilized Tribes, reported that he met with said Intertribal Council, presented 
the greetings of the Society and its wish to cooperate with it in any way 
possible. 


Mr. Harrison made a motion that Mrs. Carolyn Thomas Foreman, prom- 
inent writer and historian, wife of Dr. Grant Foreman, who for many years 
was a Director and contributor to all phases of Oklahoma Historical Soci- 
ety’s growth, and Mrs. J. B. Milam of Claremore, wife of the Hon. J. B. 
Milam, deceased, who for many years was a Director of the Society, be 
invited to attend the next meeting of the Board and it was unanimously 
agreed that the Secretary should extend a formal invitation to these ladies 
to meet with the Board at that time. 


President Key then stated that the Director of the Union Memorial 
Room should be chosen at this time because there had been a vacancy for 
several months. Two able and competent candidates for the place were 
put before the Board for election. The vote being taken, it was shown that 
Miss Kathryn Ringland had been elected as Director of the Union Memo- 
rial Room, her service to begin Tuesday, September 1, 1953. 


The Secretary reported that the following gifts had been received 
since June 6, 1953; 


Photographs of the old log Chickasaw Capitol and the Chickasaw Capi- 
tol at Tishomingo, donor, Robert H. Schrepfer; photograph of William 
John Boone, descendant of Daniel Boone, donor, his son, George W. Boone; 
a large framed copy of the Declaration of Independence, donor, Anna Witte- 
man; a large group photograph of the State Dental Association in 1912, donor, 
Veva Amy Lowes; large placard with photographs of Anna Belle Wright, 
Anna Marie Peterson Shortall and the Creek Orphans Home and a newspaper 
article about Anna Belle Wright, donor, Riley Thompson; photograph of 
Dr. Charles Evans, donor, Claude Bradshaw; large American Flag with 45 
stars, which flew over the Huckins Hotel Oklahoma City, when it was used 
as the capitol building, donor, Mrs. Josephine Fulford, Baltimore, Md.; 7 
silver loving cups won by W. H. Heer, for trap-shooting, donor, Sam H. 
and Pearl Smith. 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn moved that the gifts be accepted with thanks and 
appreciation of the Board of Directors. Mr. H. Milt Phillips seconded the 
motion which passed unanimously. 


At this point it was brought before the Board of Directors a resolution 
setting forth the profound sorrow and severe loss sustained by the death 
of Dr Grant Foreman of Muskogee, April 22, 1958, by writing into the 
minutes of the Society, a 


RESOLUTION 

The Board of Directors, Staff Members and entire Membership of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society received a message through the telephone, 
telegraph and State Press on the 22nd day of April 1953, that Dr. Grant 
Foreman, distinguished historian of Oklahoma and America, one of the 
Founders and Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society for many years, 
had passed from earth, It is said that “When a great man dies, the people 
mourn, but when a good man dies, the people weep.” Oklahoma had learned 
through almost half a century to follow the leadership of Dr. Grant Fore- 
man in the state’s historical field as no other writer or author. 
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Perhaps above and beyond all that, the citizenship of the State had 
admired the dignity, loftiness and high purpose as well as the sweet sim- 
plicity of his life so much that he became a great and genuine influence of 
good. So on his passing, both men and woment wept. 


No brief paragraph can offer a list of the fundamental contributions 
this man has made to Oklahoma and American History. In the Autumn 
number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma, it might be called in truth the 
“Grant Foreman Number” of the Society’s Journal because of the number 
of articles contributed therein, the list of his authorship (in part) will be 
found. 


The Board of Directors and the Staff Members, and all who knew his 
service to the people, here express their deep distress in the passing of this 
remarkable man, as one of the Founders and Guardians of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. To his good wife and members of his family, we offer 
sympathy with sincere hope that Time will soften and temper their sorrows, 
with the thought that “None knew him but to love him; none named him 
but to praise.” 


A motion was made by Mr. George L. Bowman that the meeting adjourn. 
Mr. W. J. Peterson seconded the motion which passed. 


WM. S. Key, President 
CHARLES EVANS, Secretary 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Daten ae eee eee | Qheeees 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society : 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


(Signed) <2. ae eee = 


P.O, Address. 2 3 3 ee eee 2 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 


Scholasticvdeprees? il any .3 ee eee ah 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations +. ee 


Native’ “state $0 olan 9 ee eee ee en 2 
Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma:........._ 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory hewspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 


May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. ‘The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


